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HERE 


Is a modern play with 
plenty of PUNCH ! 


“TRICKING TRICKSTERS” 


A streamlined comedy 
in Three Acts 


KURTZ GORDON 


Five young glamorous girls visit their Grand- 
mother Gavin in response to her invitation 
to spend a weekend. The object of the visit 
is to decide who is to receive the famous 
Gavin garnet. Four of the girls have known 
each other all their lives but Lucy Lee has 
never met her grandmother or her cousins, 
due to her mother’s unforgiven elopement 
with her dancing instructor. Hazel and Kit, 
two international gem thieves, learn of Lucy’s 
status in the family, drug her while she is 
enroute to her grandmother’s home and 
Hazel impersonates her. WHonoria, the most 
alert of the granddaughters, is suspicious of 
Hazel from the first and starts investigating. 
Grandma has not been caught napping 
either. The suspense is terrific and the dra- 
matic climax is all you have been waiting for. 
There are choice parts for nine girls and 
swell feeder parts for three fellows. 
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9 Women, 3 Men—Simple Interior 
Books, 60 Cents—Royalty, $10.00 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont St., Boston 11, Mass. 
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EVERYTHING 


for THE AMATEUR 
Plays... 


Three-Act 

One-Act 

Plays for Women 
Plays for Men | 


Plays for Teen-Age 
Plays for Children 


Specialties ... 


Mock Trials 

Mock Weddings 

District School Entertainments 
Tableaux, Charades, Pantomimes 
Plays with Music 

Minstrels 

Novelty Songs and Readings 


MONOLOGUES AND READINGS 
RELIGIOUS DRAMAS AND PAGEANTS 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 
ANTHOLOGIES AND HANDYBOOKS 
VAUDEVILLE MATERIAL 

SOUND RECORDS 

MAKE-UP 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


Boston 11, Mass. Denver 2, Colorado 
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Dramatic Arts 
Conference Program 


(Sponsored by The National Thespian Society with the cooperation of the 
Indiana University Theatre.) 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
June 13 through 18, 1949 


. 
MONDAY, JUNE 13 
9:00 a.m. Registration. .__ . Alumni Hall in the Memorial Union Building 


(Registration will continue throughout the day and evening until 10:00 p. m.) 

ES a re Tour of Theatre and Auditorium Building 
(Tour will originate at the west entrance, Donald H. Horton in charge.) 

4:00-5:00 p.m. Showing of Theatre Films................ Auditorium 

7:00-7:45 p.m. Informal Reception ................. Hall of Murals 
(The Hall of Murals is located in the Theatre and Auditorium Building.) 
Delegates will have the opportunity to meet conference staff members, 
officers and directors of The National Thespian Society, and special 
guests at this reception. 

8:00 p.m. Performance of GHOSTS, by Henrik Ibsen........ Auditorium 
Presented by Indiana University Theatre. Directed by Gary Gaiser. 
Staged by Richard Scammon. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 14 


ee ED, gw ccc sper deevbasecess Hall of Murals 

OE Auditorium 
Presiding: 

Ernest Bavely, Executive Secretary, The National Thespian Society 

“Welcome from the Indiana University”........... Herman B. Wells 

President, Indiana University 

“Welcome from the Indiana University Fheatre’........ Lee Norvelle 

Director, Indiana University Theatre 

"pemenne Gn WHRRRIE . . . oo cc en einen nse Barbara Wellington 


National Director, The National Thespian Society 
9:20 a.m. (Major address. Speaker to be announced.) 
10:00 a.m. Announcements. 
10:15 -11:30a.m. Sectional Meetings: 
ee eas ce eh ee eee eon eee Theatre 
“Seeing Eye to Eye with the Author” 
Talbot Pearson, Drama Department, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Make-up Room 
““Make-up Fundamentals—the Right Approach—Straight Make-up” 
(Demonstration) Carl B. Cass, School of Drama, University of Okla- 
homa. 
0 ES a re eT Room 150 
“History of Radio—Here and Abroad” 
David A. Smith, Department of Speech, Indiana University. 


a a ee ee ee ae ie ee ee ee ee Se ee ee ae ee hee es Oe SS BS eo. @ 2 2 £2 8 2.2 ae 


sk ok pee oe ha eek CAA KSEE Room 75 
“A Profile of Movie History—Here and Abroad” 
Kelly Yeaton, Department of Dramatics, Pa. State College. 

EY beh 6 ek es eee ene once oe Auditorium 


“Preparation and Presentation of Roles”’ 
Sydney H. Spayde, Director, Dock Street Theatre, Charleston S. Car. 
1:15-3:15 p.m. The Art of Acting in Comedy............... East Hall 
Presiding: Melvin E. Pape, Indiana University Theatre. 


DEMONSTRATION SCENES: 


Scene from The Man Who Came to Dinner, by Moss Hart and George 
S. Kaufman, presented by members of Thespian Troupe 807, Bosse 
High School, Evansville, Indiana. Directed by Lenore M. Cupp. 
Introductory remarks by Miss Cupp. 

Scene from The Great Big Doorstep, by Frances Goodrich and Albert 
Hackett, presented by members of Thespian Troupe 759, Richmond, 
Indiana, Senior High School. Directed by Myrtle M. Shallenburg. 
Introductory remarks by Mrs. Shallenburg. 


CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF PERFORMANCES 


Talbot Pearson (chairman of panel), Sydney H. Spayde, Carl B. Cass. 
Question and Answer Period. 


3:15-3:30 Intermission 

3:30-4:45 p.m. Sectional Meetings: 
“What Constitutes a Well-Rounded High School Theatre Program” 
East Hall 

Panel Chairman: Richard Moody, Indiana University Theatre 
Speakers: (each will speak for 5 minutes) 

Roberta Seibert, Webster Groves, Mo., High School, (Thespian Troupe 191) 
Richard C. Johnson, Barrington, IIl., High School (Thespian Troupe 771) 
Doris Adley, South Kitsap High School, Port Orchard, Wash. (Troupe 545) 
Myrtle L. Paetznick, Jamestown, N. Y. High School (Thespian Troupe 364) 
Florence E. Hill, Lehman High School, Canton, Ohio (Thespian Troupe 66) 
Marian Withers, Poca, West Virginia, High School (Thespian Troupe 923) 


Discussion from the Floor. 





“Creating Special Effects with Stage Lighting” 
(Demonstration) 
Gary Gaiser, Indiana University Theatre. 
Question and Answer Period 


8:00 p.m. Performance of TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM (in show! 

ey TN Us SOD ca be a's ns abe so ce ee bameepess Auditor 

Presented by the Kent State University Players. Directed by G. Ha 
Wright. 













WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15 
8:00 a.m. Late Registration........................ Hall of Miu 


9:00a.m. General Assembly .....................--... Audit ori 
(Major address—speaker to be announced) 


10:00 a.m. Announcements. 
10:15 -11:30a.m. Sectional Meetings: 
I ain Ria Ne, aie Bt i ae Eg ee Wk ik ed 4d ww 8 Thee 


“‘Making Players into Persons”’ 
Talbot Pearson, Drama Department, Carnegie Institute of Techrols 
Make-up Room 3 
“Aging With Make-up” (demonstration) 
. — B. Cass, School of Drama, University of Oklahoma 
adio 
“‘How Radio Is Organized Today”’ 
David A. Smith, Department of Speech, Indiana University 
I so ee, Oi Bie wl se as 4b a a a oe Se 
“Motion Pictures Today—Here and Abroad” 
Kelly Yeaton, Department of Dramatics, Pa. State College. 
Sear a re ies aie og ahs sO Auditor 
“Preparation and Presentation of Roles’ (continued) 
Sydney H. Spayde, Director, Dock Street Theatre, Charleston, S 
1:15-3:15 p.m. The Art of Acting in Serious Drama.......... East 
Presiding: Melvin E. Pape, Indiana University Theatre 


SS SSeS Be See eS eS. eS eS SC Oo B26 © 2 €@2 48 68 e 2 42 SSO 8 Oe eo 6 Ss 


DEMONSTRATION SCENES: 


Scene from Papa Is All, by Patterson Greene, presented by members 
Thespian Troupe 583, Charles F. Brush High School, Cleveland, Oh 
Directed by A. L. Kingzett. Introductory remarks by Miss Kingz 

Scene from Jane Eyre, as adapted by Jane Kendall, presented by me 
bers of Thespian Troupe 57, Columbus, Indiana, High School. Dire 
by Mildred Murray. Introductory remarks by Miss Murray. 


CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF PERFORMANCES 
Talbot Pearson (chairman of panel), Sydney H. Spayde, Carl B. Ca 
Question and Answer Period 
3:15-3:30 p.m. Intermission 
3:30-4:45 p.m. Sectional Meetings: 
“What Major Public Relations Problems Face the High School Drama 





I oe aa al ie ea al de eek eek hs lee ee tw oly East 
Panel Chairman: Richard Moody, Indiana University 5-3 
Speakers: (each will speak for 5 minutes) Pr 

Maxine C. Garwick, Celina, Ohio, High School (Thespian Troupe 473) 
Ann Whatley, Kilgore, Texas, High School (Thespian Troupe 45) Sc 


Maybelle Conger, Central High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. (Troupe 8 
Jean E. Donahey, Brownsville, Pa., Senior High School (Troupe 197) 
Leon C. Miller, Wm. Penn. Senior High School, York, Pa. (Troupe 520)8 Sc 
Blandford Jennings, Clayton, Mo., Senior High School (Troupe 322) 
Discussion from the Floor. 
“Creating Special Effects with Stage Scenery” (demonstration) . .Thei™ Qu 
Richard L. Scammon, Indiana University Theatre 









Question and Answer Period. Tc 
3:30-5:00 p.m. Auditions for Radio Broadcast.......... Radio Stui@ Qu 
Auditions under the direction of H. J. Skornia and Robert Lee, Is _ ; 


partment of Radio, Indiana University. (Only students candid 

certified by The National Thespian Society are eligible for thé 
auditions.) 

8:00 p.m. Performance of ALL MY SONS ........ 

Presented by the Marshall College Theatre. 


Audi itori 
Directed by Clayton Podiip 


e0r¢ 


THURSDAY, JUNE 16 ilbi 


9:00 a.m. General Assembly .......................... Aud tori’ irgi 
Address: ‘’Broadway’s Dreams and Headaches,’”’ Norris Hovghtgemog 
Broadway Producer, Editor, and Author. 


10:00 a.m. Announcements 


10:15 - 11:30 a. m. 
Directing 


Sectional Meetings: “€ 


“The Play as Picture” 00 p 

Talbot Pearson, Drama Department, Carnegie Institute of Tect nol 
Te a el ee ie ie Roon 3 

“Characterization with Make-up’’ (demonstration) 

Carl B. Cass, School of Drama, University of Oklahoma 00 
eR oe EE i a a 5 ad ie ge cs 6 4 KD Roorn | 4 

“‘How Radio Serves the People”’ 

David A. Smith, Department of Speech, Indiana University 
I og atk eRe a ee Le ad og wwe a | oom 

“Types of Motion Pictures—How to Identify Each’ 0 

Kelly Yeaton, Department of Dramatics, Pa. State College 15 - 
RMS een Sees heen oak hak ae bk ee ee AE Auditor Dir 


“Preparation and Presentation of Roles’ (continued) 
Sydney H. Spayde, Director, Dock Street Theatre, Charleston, S. 





WHO MAY ATTEND. Admission to 


the Conference is open to high school 
and college students, teachers and di- 
rectors active in high school, college, 
university, community and_ children’s 
theatres, directors of city recreation pro- 
grams, parents and other persons attend- 
ing as chaperons to high school students. 


PRE-CONFERENCE ENROLLMENT. 


Third National 


DRAMATIC ARTS CONFERENCE 


General Information 


75¢ per night, and fourteen meals (begin- 
ning with lunch on Monday, June 13, 
through breakfast, June 18 — excepting 
banquet on June 17) for $9.00, or at 
the rate of $2.00 per day for three meals. 
The total cost for lodging and meals as 
indicated above is $12.75 per student. 
Lodging and meal fee for the.conference 
week is paid to Indiana University at the 


(Rates for All Other Adults): Arrange- 
ments for housing of other mature per- 
sons should be made with L. C. Smith. 
Manager, Indiana Union Building. Rates 
are $3.00 single and $5.00 double. Rates 
for the Union Club are $2.50 single and 
$4.50 double. Reservations should be 
made by not later than May 30, 1949. 
Rooms cannot be held longer than two 








" Persons planning to attend the conference time of registration at Indiana University. say —- aid — aca 
“l are urged to enroll by mail during the Rates for teachers, directors, parents 00 Sas Base pee Se eee. Vee. 
; months of April and May, 1949. Use = . che seen eating re 2 BE matcoae (Catholic Sisters and Priests who request 
eneientint chest om 4 of this fold- 4 ame : : ; special accommodations will be housed 
page 4 of this fo Indiana University will furnish lodging at Sn tie: Ualiein eel d Union Club 
er, or a type-written copy of this Sheet. the rate of $1.50 per day for a double m om aa em a a ee b , 
ENROLLMENT FEE. The enrollment room, or $2.00 per day for a limited num- pi re Yes ata ime ng my bevel 
fee for the entire conference program, ber of single rooms in the University pronon ty R — a“ penance fad pe va r 
June 13 through June 18, is $5.00 for stu- dormitories. Meals will be furnished thie. ioe h). tT dia nU ig gh ws 
n dents and adults alike. Payment of this at the rate of $2.00 per day (breakfast, Uni Sa ae oie ~ ee 
fee will admit one to all conference lunch, and dinner) beginning at noon, i al ee ae 
| evens qncepting the banquet scheduled Monday, wont “% through on 
ori or Friday, June 17. Persons may also morning (breakfast), excepting dinner on . 
enroll for less than the full eines Friday, June 17, or a total of $9.00 for ae ene © ~ —— ir poem 
week at the rate of $1.00 per day con- 14 meals. Double rooms have double- — ry: as rina dult a 
} sisting of morning, afternoon, and even- decked beds. Two persons will occupy pet sf 2 all ti —e rv dens om 
ing sessions, or 50 cents per session. one room almost throughout the dormi- pes gag ot Pn ave en oo 
REFUND OF ENROLLMENT FEE. tories. there be one adult serving as chaper 
A refund of $4.00 will be made by The (For room reservations in the University for ee group of hich oat ‘meaaien ‘of 
ers National Thespian Society to persons dormitories write to Mrs. Alice Nelson, fifteen or fewer than fifteen delegates. 
Oh who, after paying the enrollment fee of Director of Residences, Indiana Univer- 
gz $5.00, find they cannot attend the confer- sity, Bloomington, Indiana. In your re- 
me ence. This refund will be made soon af- quest for a dormitory room, indicate FURTHER INFORMATION. Additional 
re ter the close of the conference. your sex, race, time of your arrival at information concerning the conference 
ROOM AND MEAL RATES. (Rates for Bloomington, time you expect to leave will be gladly furnished upon request. 
High School and College Students): In- Bloomington, and capacity in which you Write to THE NATIONAL THESPIAN 
diana University will furnish lodging for are attending conference (teacher, par- SOCIETY, College Hill Station, Cincin- 
Ca five nights (Monday through Friday) at ent, sponsor, student, etc). nati 24, Ohio. 
“aa 
t 
5-3:15 p.m. The Art of Acting in Melodrama ........... East Hall ee nT eae ee A ee Room 300 
Presiding: Melvin E. Pape, Indiana University Theatre “Types and Styles of Make-up” (Demonstration) 
73) DEMONSTRATION SCENES: Carl B. Cass, School of Drama, University of Oklahoma 
Scene from Nigh Must Fall, by Emlyn Williams, presented by members Radio ee ets Site wd sone ee eee ee eee. Room 150 
> 8 of Thespian Troupe 946, Elyria, Ohio, High School. Directed by Nina ee oe & Sere oe ee | wih 
1) J. Baker. Introductory remarks by Miss Baker. David H. Smith, Department of Speech, Indiana University 
520)§ Scene from Angel Street, by Patrick Hamilton, presented by members Motion Pictures ........... eek SS A i 8 ncaa Room 75 
») of Thespian Troupe 106, Champaign, Ill., Senior High School. Di- How to Select Film Entertainment 


rected by Marion L. Stuart. Introductory remarks by Miss Stuart. 
Theo Question and Answer Period. 
CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF PERFORMANCES 

Talbot Pearson, (chairman of panel), Sydney H. Spayde, Carl B. Cass 
Stul@ Question and Answer Period. 
35 -3:30 Intermission 
thee - 4:45 p.m. Sectional Meetings: 
“Effective Ways of Advertising the High School Play”... ... East Hall 
Panel Chairman: Richard Moody, Indiana University 

Speakers: (each will speak for 5 minutes) 

1 PoiBarbara Wellington, B.M.C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Mass. 
(Thespian Troupe 254) 
eorge Reichard, Williamsburg, lowa, High School (Thespian Troupe 316) 
ilbur Hall, Findlay, Ohio, High School (Thespian Troupe 451) 
:toriVirginia Lee Ridenour, Spencer, W. Va., High School (Thespian Troupe 279) 
mmogene M. Forsyth, Fremont, Ohio, Ross High School (Troupe 793) 
ts. George Campbell, Central High School, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
(Thespian Troupe 349) 
rs. Mary Ingalls, Wellsville, Ohio, High School (Thespian Troupe 363) 












“Creating Sound Effects on the Stage’ (Demonstration)...... Theatre 
7 het Gary Gaiser, Indiana University Theatre 
00p.m. Performance of RIP VAN WINKLE............. Auditorium 
F nol Presented by the Junior Civic Theatre of Indianapolis, Indiana. 
on Directed by Mrs. Willis Adams and Mrs. George Fotheringham. 
_ FRIDAY, JUNE 17 
wall ne, ii /\; Suen A et ee ened eu ee Auditorium 
Address: ‘Television and the Educational Theatre, Sterling W. Fisher, 
Manager, Public Affairs and Education Department, National 
Broadcasting Company. 
oom 
00c.m. Announcements 
15-'1:30a.m. Sectional Meetings: 
TE CEE ER yet ee eer ee ere a Theatre 
‘Stage Business: Too Much Or Too Little?’ 
S. Talbot Pearson, Drama Department, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


a so: 3p ae ial a tao ese i ee ee Auditorium 


1:15-3:00 p.m. “Session with the Experts’................ Auditorium 
Presiding: Lee Norvelle, Director, Indiana University Theatre 


5:30-7:00 p.m. Conference Banquet.................... Alumni Hall 
Presiding: Blandford Jennings, Assistant National Director, 


ee mei CR co bn Bb oe see Alumni Hall 


9:00 - 10:00 a.m. “Dress Rehearsal’’ of Student Drama Broadcast 


10:30 - 11:45 a.m Thespian Model Induction Ceremony ... Alumni Hall 


Kelly Yeaton, Department of Dramatics, Pa. State College. 


“Preparation and Presentation of Roles’’ (continued) 
Sydney H. Spayde, Dock Street Theatre, Charleston, S. Car. 


The Experts: Talbot Pearson (directing), Sydney H. Spayde (acting), 
Carl B. Cass (make-up) Kelly Yeaton (motion pictures), David A. 
Smith (radio), Vergil H. Smith (theatre production), Gary W. Gaiser 
(lighting), Richard L. Scammon (scenery), Garrett H. Leverton (plays 
and playwrights). 


(The purpose of this session is to give theatre workers an opportunity 


to present their problems to the experts. Questions should be limited 
to 25 words or less.) 















THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 
“Roll Call of Thespian Troupes by States” 


SATURDAY, JUNE 18 


ey gathers Auditorium 
Directed by H. J. Skornia and Charles Lee, Department of Radio, 
Indiana University 


Present plans call for this broadcast to go on the air sometime during 
the afternoon of Saturday, June 18. The program will be presented 
in the Indiana University Radio Studios over Station WLW, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. An invitation has been extended to the NBC Network to carry 
this program coast-to-coast. 


Presented by members of Thespian Troupe 371 of the Seton High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio, under the direction of Sister Carita, 















CONFERENCE SPEAKERS 


ane LEON IO LL 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


Mr. Houghton will address the Conference 
on the morning of June 16, speaking on the 
subject, “Broadway's Dreams and Headaches”. 
Mr. Houghton is a native of Indianapolis, edu- 
cated at the Shortridge High School there and 
subsequently at Princeton University. He be- 
gan to participate in Broadway’s dreams and 
headaches immediately after graduation and 
has been working in the theatre or writing 
about the theatre ever since, excepting for two 
and one-half years with the Navy, 1943-1945. 
Mr. Houghton is a member of the Board of 
Directors of Theatre Incorporated, for which 
last season he directed MACBETH. $sstarring 
Michael Redgrave and Flora Robson, first in 
London and later in New York. From 1945 to 
1947 he served as Associate Editor of THE- 
ATRE ARTS Magazine. Last summer he 
served as director of the Elitch’s Gardens 
Theatre, Denver, Colorado, a position he will 
again fill this summer. Mr. Houghton is on the 
faculty of Columbia University. Besides direct- 
ing and co-producing on Broadway, he has 
been a theatre designer and stage manager. He 
is the author of MOSCOW REHEARSALS, 
THE DESIGNER SETS THE STAGE, and 
ADVANCE FROM BROADWAY. 





rf ™S: 





STERLING W. FISHER 


Mr. Fisher, manager of the National Broad- 
casting Company’s Public Affairs and Educa- 
tion Department, has had a distinguished ca- 
reer in journalism, education, and municipal 
politics as well as radio broadcasting. 


Fisher was born in San Antonio May 24, 
1899. After two years’ study at Southern 
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Scene from Ibsen’s drama, Ghosts, given by the National Theatre Conference Company of the 
Indiana University, with Charles Aidman as Pastor Manders, Henry Biedinger as Jacob 


Engstrand, and Alice Wolff as Mrs. Alving. This is one of the four major productions to § 













be given for those attending the Third National Dramatic Arts Conference at Indiana Uni- @ la 


versity, June 13 through 18. 


— in 








Methodist University, he attended the Univer- 
sity of Texas, where he received his B. A 
in 1919. During the next three years he 
taught school in Japan, a period that included 
a stay at the University of Western Japan at 
Kobe. He then returned to the United States 
and enrolled in the Columbia University School 
of Journalism, where he spent a year. 


After a year as English professor at Georgia 
Tech, Fisher entered the graduate school of 
the University of California, where in 1924 he 
took his M. A. Then followed a further stay 
in the Orient; from 1924 to 1929 he taught 
English again at the Universiy of Western 
Japan. Fisher then returned to the U. S. 
and became a member of the editorial staff 
of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

In April, 1937, Fisher joined the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, where he subsequently 








was appointed director of education and rz 
dio talks. He resigned that position to joi - 
NBC as assistant to Dr. James Rowland Ap. th 
gell, the network’s public service counselo. 


Fisher has been director of the NBC Univer. 
sity of the Air, and blueprinted and supervised 
the NBC-United Nations projects. He is creator 
of the NBC University of the Air home-study- 
by-radio courses, which are offered by the net- 
work to listeners anywhere in the country i 
cooperation with various institutions of highe 
learning. po 

Mr. Fisher will address the Conference af) Fo 


the morning of June 17, speaking on the sub} to 
ject “Television and the Educational Theatre’h oy 


Names of the other two major speakers wil co 
be announced as soon as a choice has beef t;j 
made. 






















First reading of the Marshall College Theatre’s production of Arthur Miller’s All My Sons 
under the direction of Clayton Page. This production of All My Sons will be presented on 
- evening of June 15 as part of the program for the Third National Dramatic Arts Con- 
erence. 
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Streamlining Shakespeare 


By R. C. HUNTER 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 


ductions of Shakespeare at the 

Globe and the other theatres of 
the bankside across the Thames from 
the center of the teeming life of Eliza- 
bethan London to such contemporary 
productions as those of Maurice Evans 
and Margaret Webster, there have been 
many widely varying staging devices 
and theatrical conventions which have 
been used in the projection of these 
plays. The plays have been variously 
cut and edited and often actors have 
made additions to or variations from 
the established text to suit their indi- 
vicual whims. There must have been 
a great contrast between the stark 
scenic austerities of a play as performed 
by the companies of Richard Burbage 
‘ob @ and Edward Alleyn in the early days 
‘tom Of the seventeenth century and _ the 
ni- § lavish, ornate productions of Charles 

Kean and Sir Herbert Beerbohm-Tree 
——§ in nineteenth century England. But 
whether laden with the rich scenic trap- 
ping of an affluent producer or treading 
‘Ana the bare boards of the Globe theatre or 
sel its modern counterpart, the players who 
iver Lave devoted themselves with sincerity, 
vised enthusiasm, intelligence, and discrimina- 
eatal® tion to interpreting the plays of Shakes- 
peare have been duly applauded for 
more than three centuries by theatre 
ighe audiences of young and old, rich and 

poor the naive and the sophisticated. 
xe of For the genius of Shakespeare continues 
. sub to transcend the limits of time and place 
and to bring joy and enlightenment to 
s wile countless thousands in most of the coun- 
been§ tries of the world. 


In this brief article, I wish to record 
the experiences of one group of youth- 
ful college devotees of Shakespeare who 
lat summer experimented in some 
'methods of Shakespearean production 
which may be of some interest to high 
school groups which have wished that 
they might enjoy the thrill of satisfying 
production of Shakespeare but who 
have been confounded by the apparent 
difficulties of these plays. In order to 
understand the background of this sum- 
mer project it is necessary to review 
briefly certain events of the past two 
decades. 


During this period the Ohio Wesleyan 
Speech Department has invited groups 
of students from several Ohio high 
schools to participate, late in April of 
each year, in its annual celebration of 
Shakespeare’s birthday. Since 1940 this 
celebration has taken the form of a 
festival in which the students compete 
in the presentation of scenes from 

Shakespeare’s comedies and _ tragedies, 
sons Band have the benefit of an evaluation 
eh of their work by a guest critic, as well 
~ fas the opportunity of seeing a full- 


Fine the time of the earliest pro- 
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length Shakespearean play presented by 


a college company. 


High school teachers report that their stu- 
dents return home wih a new enthusiasm for 
Shakespeare which carries over into their Eng- 
lish classes. Many of them feel, however, that 
the value of this experience would be greatly 
enlarged if more actual production of Shakes- 
peare’s plays could be carried on in the high 
schools. Length and production difficulties are 
the greatest obstacles to be overcome. 


To help in solving this problem of 
vitalizing class work in Shakespeare and 
giving the students and community a 
satisfying theatre experience, shortened 
versions of three plays were prepared: 
Macbeth, Twelfth Night and The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, kept within the time 
limit of sixty to seventy minutes. 


Shortened versions of Shakespeare are 
not new, dating at least from the per- 
formance by Thomas Wood Stevens at 
the “Elizabethan Theatre” at Chicago’s 
Century of Progress in 1934. The special 
contribution of the Ohio Wesleyan plays 
is their use of the radio technique of 
narrators to tell parts of the story 
necessarily omitted. Thus the audience 
may get the impress of the outstanding 
scenes and characters, and the story of 
the play as well. 


That Shakespeare still has a tremend- 
ous drawing power, even on hot sum- 
mer days, was evident on the tour which 
Shakespearean Festival Players made 
last July, presenting their hour-length 
versions of these three plays before 
several university audiences. 


The cast, made up largely of under- 
graduates who are taking the training 
offered in the Ohio Wesleyan Summer 
School of Speech and the Theatre, was 


augmented by several alumni who had 
taken leading parts in these plays in 
recent years. Two weeks of rehearsal 
at Delaware preceded the week of tour- 
ing, and classes convened for a month 
in Lakside after the tour. Enthusiastic 
Delaware audiences saw previews of 
the plays for three evenings before the 
party set out on tour in the large Ohio 
Wesleyan bus. Scenery followed in a 
large truck. 

Two plays were given in a single 
program. All plays were presented in 
a simple set which was an adaptation 
of the Elizabethan stage. Two “tiring 
room’ doors were set at a 45-degree 
angle from the back wall, within whi h 
was a curtained inner stage, with steps 
leading up to it. Use of location cards, 
changed by pages, kept the audience 
informed concerning the locale of the 
action. A street entrance down stage 
of each of the doors added considerably 
to the flexibility of the setting. The 
plays were presented without intermis- 
sion, judicious cutting making possible 
fluid and swift-moving performances. 


The tour opened with a presentation of MAC- 
BETH and TWELFTH NIGHT, at Ohio State 
University on July 19. These plays were re- 
peated the next night at Bowling Green Univer- 
sity. MACBETH and THE TAMING OF 
THE SHREW were presented at the University 
of Toledo’s Doermann Theatre on Wednesday. 
All of these plays drew capacity audiences — 
never less than 700 people. At the University 
of Michigan, where the same two plays were 
presented at the Lydia Mendelsohn Theatre on 
Friday evening, the demand for tickets was 
double the seating capacity of the house. A few 
hardy souls, not to be denied, sat or stood in 
the wings during the performance. The last 
performance, in which the two comedies com- 
prised the program, was given at Lakeside, 
Bg on August 6, before an audience of about 
1500. 


Each performance was opened by a 
narrator who gave the audience a brief 
introduction to the leading characters 
of the play and supplied the background 
and set the mood necessary for the 








Scene from Act Il of Twelfth Night as given by students of the Ohio Wesleyan University, 





ROR 


Delaware, Ohio, with Professor R. C. Hunter as director. 











For Your Senior Class Play 


DOUBLE DOOR 


A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


A hit in New York and London. In the films 
by Paramount. It now challenges the best 
acting talent of the college and high school 
theatres. 


The scene which stands throughout is a fasci- 
natingly mysterious room in a palatial old house 
on Fifth Avenue, New York. Here one gener- 
ation opposes the next in a drama of powerful 
emotion. The characters are seven men, five 
women. 


“This one deserves especial thanks and hearty 
praises. It returns us to expertness and fas- 
cination and fine mood in the theatre. I can- 
not hope to see any better production than this 
all told this year.”’ Gi_pert GABRIEL, American. 


Price: 85 cents Royalty: $25.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Bivd. 
New York 19, N.Y. Hollywood 46, Calif. 











proper appreciation of that part of the 
exposition which was retained in the 
form of scenes. Two narrators were 
used in each performance, one on either 
side of the stage. As agents of the 
audience in clarifying the story of the 
play, they appear in unobtrusive modern 
street garb. Because stage limitations 
made -it necessary for them to use the 
“street” entrances which were also used 
by the actors in presenting the scenes, 
some in the audiences were mildly dis- 
turbed but, for the most part, the spec- 
tators seemed to accept the convention 
without difficulty. Each narrator ap- 
peared no more than three times (us- 
ually twice) in a given play and only 
enough was narrated to cover the es- 
sential information presented in omitted 
scenes and to link all scenes into a 
connected and unified whole. Except 
at the points where the narrators ap- 
peared briefly, the action of the play 
was continuous. Aside from the ban- 
quet scene from Macbeth, for which it 
was necessary for costumed pages to set 
the banquet table on the outer stage, 
it was possible to use the curtained 
inner stage for scenes or parts of scenes 
which needed heavy properties while 
action was proceeding in front of the 
drawn curtain of this inner stage. 


The scenes which were used were, of course, 
liberally cut and sometimes, when the drama- 
tic continuity would not be affected, slightly 
re-arranged in sequence in order to permit a 
more fluid performance. Also, it was often 
possible to begin a scene on the inner stage 
and then draw it forward to the outer stage, 
close the curtain, and reset the inner stage for 
the next scene which was to be played there. 
With a fifteen minute intermission between 
plays, it was possible to present the two within 
the usual time allowed for most performances 
in the theatre. 


It is too early to evaluate the suc- 
cess of this experiment in vitalizing 
Shakespeare for the young student, but 
it is hoped that further experiments will 
eventuate in richer, more colorful 
Shakespearean productions on our cam- 
pus which may be of help to dramatics 
teachers elsewhere. 
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Racial and Conventional Types 
of Make-up 


By CARL B. CASS 
School of Drama, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


HE classification of the world’s 
population into white, yellow, 
black, red, and brown races is, by 
no means, an exact grouping of all 
peoples into distinct classes. Even less 
distinct are the subdivisions of the white 
race into Aryan, Semitic, Slavic, Nordic, 
and numerous nationality groups. In 
make-up, however, we are not con- 
cerned with the scientific accuracy of 
borderline distinctions between various 
races and nationalities. We want merely 
to know what physical characteristics 
seem most typical of various groups of 
people and how to suggest these charac- 
teristics with make-up. 


The Yellow Race 

The yellow race — including principal- 
ly the Chinese and Japanese — is dis- 
tinguished partially by complexion 
color. Actually, this color varies from 
a rather pale and sallow complexion to 
a light yellowish brown. There is a 
tendency to interpret the name, yellow 
race, much too literally; and this tenden- 
cy is promoted by make-up manufac- 
turers who sell grease paints under 
such descriptive names as “Chinese,” 
“Japanese,” and “Mikado” that are much 
yellower than any oriental people ever 
are. The student of make-up must learn 
through careful observation of oriental 


‘ people or good colored pictures through 


experimentation, to mix proper basic 
colors for various oriental characters 
who will appear under various lighting 
conditions. 

Hair. One of the most distinctive 
oriental characteristics is straight, black, 
and relatively coarse hair. The hair 
may be cut or dressed in a variety of 
distinctly oriental fashions depending 
upon both period and social class. Oc- 
casionally, an actor's hair — which is 
not already dark enough — may be 
blackened with mascara; but, in the 
majority of cases, wigs will probably 
be more satisfactory in producing the 
desired effect. 


FACIAL FEATURES. The typically ori- 
ental face is relatively round and fat. The 
eyes do not recede so much under the brows 
as they do in the occidental face. The eyes 
are usually almond-shaped and have relatively 
thick upper lids that double back in single 
folds. In some cases the eyes are tilted slightly 
upwards at the outer corners. Although this 
wilt is fictitiously assumed to be a universal 
characteristic of the oriental eye, the almond 
shape and the thick bulging lid doubling back 
in a single fold are much more typical. How- 
ever, it is very difficult to suggest typical ori- 
ental eyes with make-up, particularly if the 
actor's eyes are deep set and close to the 
brows. The actor may learn to play his role 
with eyelids slightly drooped and with eye- 
brows slightly raised which may be the only 
suggestion needesl. A _ rather uncomfortable 
but effective method of suggesting the oriental 


eyes is that of attaching with spirit gum smai] 
stips of fish skin (obtainable at medical supply 
stores) to the outer corners of the eyes, then 
pulling these strips of fish skin back and faste:- 
ing them together across the back of the heed 
under a wig. The fish skin strips may he 
held between two strips of adhesive tape with 
the sticky sides inward. Another effective bit 
uncomfortable method of suggesting the ori- 
ental eyes is that of merely cutting pieces of 
adhesive tape to cover the entire upper lic's 
from brow to eyelashes, then sticking then 
on and painting them with basic color. The 
adhesive tape is stiff enough to double back 
in characteristic folds. The most comfortab.e 
and popular method of suggesting the oriental 
eye with make-up is that of tilting the eye by 
means of the lines drawn around it and of 
highlighting the upper lid. The line below 
the eye may be drawn to outline a new inner 
corner of the eye just below the actual corner, 
and this same line can be made to tilt upward 
just beyond the outer corner of the eye. The 
line on the upper lid will then be drawn al- 
most straight across to meet the lower line 
slightly above the outer corner of the eye. 
See the illustration on the next page. 


The oriental eyebrow is usually sparse, 
wide, and short. The fact that it is 
too short to curve downward at the 
outer end makes it seem to slant up- 
ward. This effect may be obtained by 
merely darkening with an eyebrow 
pencil or mascara the inner three-quar- 
ters of the natural eyebrows; although, 
in many cases, it will be better to block 
out the natural eyebrows — by first 
soaping and then painting them — and 
then placing painted eyebrows just 
above them. 


'The oriental nose is relatively short and flat 
across its bridge. The nostrils are usually 
wide and tend to tilt upward from back to 
front. Little can be done to a large or me- 
dium sized nose to make it appear oriental, ex- 
cept to highlight the sides of the nose and 
shade the top of the bridge. The nostrils may be 
distended by inserting small hard rubber or 
plastic tubes in them, or they may be built out 
slightly with a little nose putty. 


The Negro 
The so-called black race is not really 


black. Even the darkest full-blooded 
African negro is a very dark brown 
rather than black. Many amateurs tead 
to confuse the coloring of a negro w th 
that of a minstrel that is really a clov n- 
ish caricature of a negro. Most make-up 
manufacturers sell very realistic basic 
colors under such descriptive names as 
“mulatto,” “light negro,” and “dirk 
negro.” They also sell “burnt cork” «ad 
“minstrel black” which are intended >x- 
clusively for minstrel make-up. ‘The 
student should have no difficulty, there- 
fore, in selecting a proper color for «ny 
negro character. This color must be 
applied to all exposed skin. Liquid 
make-up is recommended for neck, arms, 
and legs. 
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Hair. A negro’s hair is typically black 
and kinky. The.manners of cutting 
and dressing the hair are similar to 
those of the white race except among 
some of the primitive tribes of Africa 
where tribal customs prevail. It might 
be possible to curl and blacken hair for 
a realistic effect, but to secure a wig 
should be simpler and far more satis- 
factory. 


THE FACIAL FEATURES. The nose of 
the typical negroid face is broad and fiat with 
flaring nostrils. The nostrils may be distended 
with tubes or built up with nose putty. 

The lips tend to be thick and protruding. 
They may be painted as wide as desired, and, 
o-casionally, they may be made to protrude by 
inserting soft rubber or chewing gum under 
them. This latter practice, however, might in- 
terfere with the clarity of speech and it would 
prevent a broad smile with flashing teeth so 
typical of the race. It should be noted, par- 
ticularly, that the lips of a negro are not 
niturally red but a brown with only a slight 
reddish tinge. The lips of the negro normally 
appear to be darker than the face. Many negro 
women, however, use rouge on both cheeks 
and lips, which makes artificial coloring some- 
times permissible. 


The American Indian 


The fictional red skin of the American 
Indian actually varies from a light sun 
tan to a dark coppery brown. Most 
make-up manufacturers help to promote 
a misconception as to the proper color- 
ing by putting out “American Indian” 
grease paints that are literally red. The 
student can learn to mix the most ap- 
propriate colors for American Indian 
make-up through experimentation and 
observation. 


Hair. The hair — like that of the 
oriental — is straight and black. There 
are a variety of ways in which Indians 
of various tribes and at different periods 
cut and dressed their hair. Usually a 
wig or a headdress covering the hair 
will be necessary for an authentic ef- 
fect, unless the character is a modern 
Indian who would follow the styes of 
the white man. 


FACIAL FEATURES. The typical Ameri- 
can Indian of fiction has high or prominent 
cheek bones and an aquiline nose as illustrated 
on our Indian nickel. Actually, however, many 
Indians have a round,~ flat, and almost ori- 
ental cast of features. In the last analysis, 
therefore, the proper complexion coloring, 
black hair, and typical costume are the most 
distinctive characteristics of the American 
Indian. 


The Brown Race 


Although there is perhaps no scien- 
tific basis for such a term as the brown 
race, we use it here to refer to the 
East Indians and Arabs who are typically 
light brown in color. 

Hair. The hair is usually black and 
often slightly curly, although the ap- 
propriate costume will generally cover 
the hair completely. 

lacial Features.. There is perhaps no 
fea ures that is distinctly typical of the 
brown race although relatively thin faces 
Wit) prominent noses seem common. 
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Types of make-up illustrating racial and conventional stage characters discussed by Pro- 


fessor Cass in this article. 








Among the men, beards and mustaches 
are often worn. 


Other Racial and Nationality Differences 


Except for differences in complexion 
and hair coloring and a few folk styles 
of dressing the hair and wearing or 
not wearing beards and mustaches, there 
are very few differences that are typical 
of other races or nationalities than can 
be suggested by make-up. There are, 
to be sure, a number of national or 
racial tendencies which we often over 
emphasized, and assumed to be more 
typical than they actually are. For 
example, we may say a person has 
“the map of Ireland in his face.” He 
has, perhaps, a short tilted nose, a wide 
mouth, and an unusually long upper 
lip. But such characteristics are hardly 
common enough to be typical of all 
Irish men and women. 


The Jewish nose is probably common enough 
to be considered typical; but it is often over- 
emphasized to such a degree that it becomes 
a caricature. The typically Jewish nose is 
relatively long; and, contrary to general be- 
lief, it is oftener straight than humped. A mis- 
conception probably results from the term 
“hooked nose.” This term refers to a down- 
ward slant of the nostrils rather than to a 
curved bridge. Also vrey typical of the Jewish 
features is a relatively short and curved upper 
lip that is often described as a “sensitive lip.” 





With this issue Professor Cass brings to 
a close his series of seven articles on 
make-up for the stage. The entire series 
of articles will be reprinted in booket 
form by The National Thespian Society, 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio, 
with copies being available at a nominal 
charge by June 1.—EDITOR 











It is usually unwise to attempt to 
suggest slight nationality or racial dif- 
ferences with make-up, because such 
differences are seldom significant and 
because such attempts lead far too often 
to a sort of comic strip caricature. 


Conventional Stage Types 


There are a number of conventional 
types of character existing only in show 
business and having no counterpart 
anywhere outside of show business. 
These include the clown and many 
clownish caricatures such as the min- 
strel, the comic jnobo, the devil, et 
cetera. 


The Clown 


Although we refer to the clown as 
a conventional character, it is tradition- 
al among professional clowns that each 
clown make-up must be different in 
some respect from all others. Yet there 
is a similarity in all clown make-ups 
because of the singular method em- 
ployed which is based upon exaggera- 
tion and contrast. 


The commonest colors used by clowns are 
white, black, and red. These colors are not 
necessarily superior to other colors because of 
convention but because they give the strongest 
possible color contrasts. 

Clown make-ups usually exaggerate a single 
facial expression —such as laughter or weep- 
ing—and a general impression of stupidity. 
To gain such an effect it is necessary to make 
all designs conform to facial structure and to 
keep them symmetrical — however grotesquely 
exaggerated any individual features may 

The clown make-up illustrated above con- 
sists of the conventional clown white basic 
color, a hairless white jersey helmet covering 
the hair and ears with huge papier mache 
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ears attached, a bulbous putty nose painted 
red, the natural eyebrows blocked out to make 
room for the black circles suggesting huge 
saucer-like eyes with vertical lines above and 
below the eyeballs, and finally an exaggerated 
mouth —the one tooth being painted on the 
lower lip which is partly blackened out. The 
coma-like red spots on the cheeks, the lines 
around the mouth, and the high arched eye- 
brows are intended to accentuate the smiling 
expression. Notice too that all reddened areas 
are outlined with black to increase color con- 
trast. 


The Minstrel 


The typical minstrel make-up is a 
very simple one to apply. First, color 
a wide strip around the mouth for the 
lips with either white or a very pale 
flesh colored grease paint — red is a 
very inferior color because it lacks con- 
trast with black. Next, circle each eye 
with a white line about one-eighth to 
one-quarter-inch wide. Then powder 
the lip and eye lines and remove excess 
powder. Cover all the rest of the face 
with burnt cork or minstrel black. White 
cotton gloves are usually worn on the 
hands making hand make-up unneces- 
sary. Finally, cover the hair with a 
minstrel wig or with any other suitable 
type of head covering. 

Other conventional types of make-up 
are different in design but are practical- 
ly the same in method of application. 


First Lesson 


Objective. To assemble models of 
racial and nationality types. 


Procedure. Select from papers and 
magazines pictures of both men and 
women of all races and nationalities 
and of as many different periods as you 
can find represented. Classify these pic- 
tures and study them. If there is any- 
thing distinctive or typical of race or 
nationality in a pictured face or hair- 
dress, paste in a scrap-book for future 
reference. 


Second Lesson 

Objective. To gain practice in’ the 
application of racial and conventional 
types of make-up. 

Procedure. Practice applying the 
various types of make-up illustrated by 
the photographed portraits. Make-up 
yourself and as many others as possible. 
Also try making up such characters as 
a comic tramp, the devil, a death’s head, 
and any others you think of or can 
find illustrated. 


Conclusion 

This is the last of a series of articles 
which were intended to stimulate prac- 
tice in make-up for the purpose of de- 
veloping a skill consisting chiefly of a 
keen observation and good judgment. 
The author will appreciate any critical 
comments upon the general teaching 
method presented here or upon any 
special difficulties encountered in at- 
tempting to follow the course as pre- 
sented. He will also welcome and 
try to answer any specific questions on 
make-up from any reader. 
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Acting in the Children’s 
Theatre Play” 


By KENNETH L. GRAHAM 


Theatre Department, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


EARING in mind that a presenta- 
tion for children’s theatre should 
be primarily one of artistic merit, 
and not just a means of providing an 
opportunity for a group to act, the se- 
lection and training of all members of 
such a cast become matters of prime 
importance. 


Ideally, in the case of the children them- 
selves, those who are to take part in a children’s 
theatre production should have begun their 
training long before they are ever considered 
as potential members of a cast for a particular 
show. Such training should come through par- 
ticipation in creative dramatics classes con- 
ducted by specially trained, skillful teachers, 
teachers capable of stimulating and guiding the 
efforts of children in informal drama which is 
created by the players. 


B 


Since the objective of creative dra- 
matics, to quote Winifred Ward, is “to 
give each child an avenue for self-ex- 
pression, guide his creative imagination, 
provide for a controlled emotional out- 
let, help him in building attitudes and 
appreciations, and give him opportuni- 
ties to grow in social cooperation,” the 
same principle is certainly applicable 
to actors of any age. It is wise for a 
director to ask his actors to play a 
scene creatively at least once during 
the rehearsal period, in order to get the 
spontaneity and naturalness absolutely 
necessary to convince a child audience. 

Even though this form of informal 
dramatics does not have as one of its 
objectives the training of the actor as 
such, where could better training be ob- 
tained? For example, children who 
have had experience in extemporizing 
dialogue and action along the general 
plan worked out by their own group 
will usually approach a role assigned 
in a formal production with an as- 
tounding understanding of characteriza- 
tion. They are accustomed to the study 
and interpretation of various types and 
kinds of people. Some say directors of 
all children’s theatres, those working 
with children or adults or both, will 
realize this important fact and see that 
classes in creative dramatics are con- 
ducted regularly in conjunction with 
their program of formal dramatics. 

*Casts for children’s theatre plays may be 
made up of children, adults, or a combination 
of both. The author prefers the latter method, 


although this article emphasizes primarily the 
training of the child actor. 





In response to popular demand the en- 
tire series of articles on children’s theatre 
published in DRAMATICS this season 
will be reprinted in booklet form in time 
for the opening of school in September. 
Copies may be ordered from The Na- 
tional Thespian Society, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 











In casting the children themselves, 
the selection of the young actors for 
formal production is comparatively sim- 
ple when the director has an oppor- 
tunity to observe a group at worx 
creating a play from a story of experi- 
ence. If a director is not so fortunate, 
the selection becomes more complicatec. 

The method of conducting try-outs varies 
from one director to another, but a combina- 
tion of several probably produces the best re- 
sults. Having children, or high school people, 
or indeed any age, read at sight is the most fre- 
quently employed plan. It is speedy and it is 
satisfactory PROVIDED it is supplemented 
with other procedures. Choose a scene which 
includes a great deal of action and ask the 
young people to play it in pantomime, or, after 
a scene has been read several times, ask them 
to lay aside the books and play it creatively, ex- 
temporizing the dialogue and action. It is 
surprising how quickly, even without previous 
training, young people of all ages will work into 
this method. 

Any requisite, special talents, such 
as singing, dancing, yodeling, etc., 
would be checked at this time. 

Casting, under any circumstances, 
should not be done hurriedly. It is said 
that by carefully casting those with the 
greatest potential abilities the job of 
directing a play is half done. Several 
try-out sessions will probably be re- 
quired. To bring two or three children 
or young people back to try-out for 
each role more than once should be 
avoided. The strain of such final com- 
petition is much more severe on chil- 
dren than on adults. 

A few additional suggestions on try-outs are 
important for those directors working with all- 
child casts. Conducting general open try-outs 
for all who wish to come is always a possibility, 
but after having hordes of children arrive at the 
appointed time and place in response to one 
such notice, most directors shy away from this 
procedure. A better approach is contact with 
the elementary public schools through the dra- 
matics teacher or a competent and interested 
English teacher or principal. If this person is 
asked to select a group of possible candidates 
for each role, much of the director’s time can 
be saved and still a large enough sampling can 
be had to assure a potential cast, especially if 
several schools are utilized. 

This question is often raised: How old 
should children be to take part in plays 
for children’s theatre? Very young chil- 
dren, under eight generally, are cer- 
tainly better off in creative dramatics 
classes where they have less chance of 
imitating the director or of playing 
superficially. But what if the play calls 
for a very young part? Let it be hoped 
that it is a comparatively short or minor 
role (e.g. Minnie in Caddie Woodlawn 
or Phronsie in The Five Little Peppers), 
or better still, that an older child can 


be found who looks young for his age. } 


In general, it seems highly desirable for 
children to be at least ten years old 
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before they are considered for any but 
the most minor roles in Children’s thea- 
tre plays. , 

In working with immature personalities, the 
director should always handle them in a pro- 
fessional, dignified manner. Young people 
resent being “looked down on” and they great- 
ly appreciate a director who treats them “just 
like the adults in the cast.” High school ac- 
tors should definitely be treated in this way. 
The use of professional stage terminology — 
move stage right, come down stage left, exit 
sooner, etc. —if carefully explained the first 
time used, are quickly absorbed even by the 
youngsters, and much to their delight. 

In working with any children’s thea- 
tre production cast, emphasize the posi- 
tive. Many are capable of pointing 
out what is wrong in an actors work; 
few give him positive, inspirational 
suggestions as to what his characters 
might do in a given scene. The use of 
leading questions: What might Tom 
have done then? How did Peter feel 
when he found his shadow? What 
might he do if he felt that way? etc., 
are of great value in this regard. A 
young actor should always be spoken 
to by the name of his character, not his 
own name, in rehearsal. 


Children themselves should not be given 
“sides.” They should have either the entire 
play or no copies at all. If the part is short 
and the child quite young, many directors find 
it best to memorize the lines themselves and 
then give them to the child verbally during 
rehearsals. There is much to be said for this 
method, if you can avoid imitation, for the 
sight of the printed page tends to produce a 
very stilted type of reading from many young- 
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CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


sters. For a major part, however, such as the 
title roles in HEIDI or TOM SAWYER, it 
would obviously be impracticable to follow 
this procedure. In these cases the child should 
be given the entire play to study. 

Then the question arises, should there 
be given a specific pattern of movement 
which a character is to follow on the 
stage? To block or not to block the 
action? To remember that you are 
working with immature personalities 
should answer that question. Very few 
young people sense where they should 
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be in terms of the stage picture. Hence, 
the overall pattern should be given to 
them at the early rehearsals (even if 
the director does not prefer to do the 
same for the adult members of a com- 
bined adult-child cast. ) 

These patterns should be well formu- 
lated in the director’s mind prior to 
their being given to the young actor, 
for once given they should not be 
changed (or if changed, then at the 
rehearsal immediately following). Es- 





SS 


Scene from a production of the operetta, Hansel and Gretel, as given by the School of the 


Brown County Ursulines (Thespian Troupe 668), St. Martin, Ohio. 


Directed by Sister Miriam. 
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This scene occurred in the production of Mary Poppins at the Stambaugh, Michigan High 
School (Thespian Troupe 215), with Helen Dunham as director. 








pecially with children, first impressions 
are strong and constant changes are 
disturbing and frustrating. Those of 
you who have worked with children 
can most likely recall changes in move- 
ment that were made in dress rehearsal, 
and the young actor involved, who, in 
all good faith had made the change in 
rehearsal, but who followed the previous 
direction in performance! 


How do you tap the natural spontaneity of 
childhood, of youth, to get it to flow through 
the character the youngster, (child or high 
school actor), is enacting? Indeed, how many 
times have you seen a child walk through a 
part stiff as a stick, only to see him jump and 
whoop as soon as he makes his exit! The goal 
is to have the audience remark: “The young 
actors were so natural. They didn’t seem to 
be acting at all. They must have a natural 
gift.” Such “natural” quality is usually the 
result of a great deal of work and effort on the 
part of the director. 


Among those suggestions which might 
help to bring this about, are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Watch carefully for stilted line 
readings — AT THE VERY FIRST. 
Often an actor will state a line at another 
character in a lifeless tone of recitation 
with no directness whatsoever. If im- 
mediately asked, “What did you say?” 
this same actor may turn to the director 
and repeat the line in the direct, con- 
versational manner which is desired. 
Calling his attention to the fact that 
he has just talked to you, not at you, 
sometimes is all that is needed to help 
an actor take on that same quality in all 
his lines. It is worth the try. 

2. Help actors with poetic or pic- 
torial passages. Paraphrasing them into 
their own modern colloquial speech 
often works wonders. Guard vigilantly, 
however, against overuse of this pro- 
cedure which may ténd to result in 
modern slang creeping into the dialogue. 

3. Instruct your actors how to memo- 
rize. Encourage memorization during 
rehearsals if time permits. If they must 
memorize at home, advise that mother. 
brother, or aunt beware of coaching; 
suggest that they simply read the other 
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parts to cue the actor. A.so encourage 
the actor to stand or walk around while 
memorizing, not just curl#p in a chair, 
and preferably walk through the busi- 
ness given him at rehearsal by the di- 
rector. Then the carry-over. of work 
done at home to rehearsal is much 
greater, and not so likely to elude the 
young actor when he reaches the stage 
“even though he knew the lines per- 
fectly at home.” 


4. Give careful attention to projection — 
from the first. How can you get an actor to 
project vo‘ce and character? Needless to say, 
anyone with a weak voice should not be cast 
in the first place. So let us assume that people 
with sufficiently strong voices are available. 
What then? Since projection is always a maj- 
or problem, it is wise to rehearse at all times 
in as large a room as possible, on the stage it- 
self if it is available. Inexperienced actors 
have difficulty changing from a small rehearsal 
—_ to the auditorium at the last dress rehear- 
sal. 

As soon as the actor is free from his script 
and fairly sure of himself, the director should 
move back. This will often be enough to cause 
the actor to enlarge his voice and act the per- 
sonality if his character to the back of the hall, 
when the director calls his attention to this 
from the rear of the room or auditorium. Al- 
though projection is an important part of pol- 
ishing the show, it must not be left until the 
last minute. The wise director will constantly 
be aware of the problem throughout the rehear- 
sal period. 


5. Encourage your actor to develop 
his own characterization. Once he is 
sure of the meaning of his part, he 
should be asked to think about the 
person he is playing and try at re- 
hearsal any thing he thinks that charac- 
ter might do. If it is right, good; if 
not, you will discuss it with him. It 
is here that those with creative dra- 
matics experience will bring much to 
their roles. Others may need more 
guidance as to what the author says 
about them, what other characters say 
and don’t say about them, and what 
they themselves think, do and say. 


The. autobiography of the character is a 
method’ that works well with all ages. The 
procedure is to have the actor playing Heidi, 
Huck Finn, or Caddie Woodlawn, sit down 


with you in private conference, after the play 
has been in rehearsal several weeks, and tell 
you ALL about his character, beginning when 
he was born. The first person, “I’’, should be 
used, not “he did” or “she had.” With a bit 
of encouragement, the actor begins to unfold a 
life history gleaned from details of the play, his 
own imagination, and the novel (if the play 
is a dramatization), up to the point where the 
play begins. 


The actor then continues on throug) 
the play, telling what happens off stage 
and between scenes as well as what 
happens on stage. For the first time 
many new ideas will come to the actor s 
mind, and the director can check er- 
roneous conceptions. Many blossora 
out with a fully rounded characteriza- 
tion at the rehearsal following such a 
conference, and it is well worth a couple 
of hours spent over bottles of pop or 
ice cream cones. 

6. Your cast should find working in 
the play fun. This does not mean 
that they should be allowed to run 
rampant during rehearsal. Horseplay 
belongs outside the theatre before and 
after rehearsal. During that period of 
practice actors must devote themselves 
completely to the play. 

If the cast can feel the play growing 
each time they come to work, that in 
itself is enjoyable. Rehearsals should 
be broken by intervals during which 
the cast is allowed outside or to the 
drinking fountain. Several twenty min- 
ute sessions in an afternoon produce far 
better results than one of an hour or 
two. 

Double casting helps immeasurably 
to hold interest, especially in the “middle 
weeks” of rehearsal when enthusiasm 
might sag. 

The director who starts promptly is 
liked by any cast and usually has 
better cast morale. For those who are 
not on time, the penalty of treating the 
cast at the next rehearsal seems fair 
to youngsters, and it also provides re- 
freshments for the “breaks” in the re- 
hearsal period. The director should be 
sure that he too brings treats if he is 
late. 


7. Work for ensemble effect. Young people 
have a tendency at first to play their roles by 
themselves. With guidance, calling attention 
to the locale, “living in the room,” and the re- 
lationship that exists between them and the 
other characters, they are capable of developing 
a real illusion which comes from tapping their 
rich heritage of make-believe. Once acquired, 
this quality enables the child to lend to the 
play that naturalness which makes them app. ar 
“not to be acting at all”, to the great satisf.c- 
tion of the director and the audience. 


Working with the young actor hoids 
a vast storehouse of possibilities. Al- 
though there are general policies that 
can be followed with all children, each 
youngster offers many challenging prcb- 
lems which are a delight to the person 
who enjoys working with the young. 
Only the individual who has an under- 


standing and sympathy for young people J 


should be allowed to work with young- 


sters.. in dramatics. 
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Directing the Props 
By BROBURY PEARCE ELLIS 


Department of English, Teachers College, New Britain Connecticut 


E are accustomed to regard 
deus ex machina as a clumsy 
device in dramatic plotting. We 
resent the appearance of important 
characters to resolve difficulties in the 
plot when their appearance has not 
been prepared for, or planted in the 
antecedent action of the play. Impor- 
tant documents and other props which 
sometimes serve a similar function in 
the plot can also take on the aspect of 
the deus ex machina if they have not 
been skillfully planted. The realistic 
settings which prevail in the contempor- 
ary theatre have vastly increased the 
number of props whose presence must 
be planted before the moment when 
they become important in carrying for- 
ward the action of the play, and our 
dramatists often show a high degree 
of skill in meeting the problem. 





In LADIES IN RETIREMENT, for instanc, 
the oven which will later serve as a repository 
for the corpse of Leonora Fiske is introduced 
naturally to the audience in the first scene. 
Miss Fiske keeps her strong box in it, and she 
explains its nature to Albert Feather when she 
draws forth the box to lend him the money 
he requires. Its size and depth are demon- 
strated and commented upon because of her 
use of the “slice” to reach the box. Because 
the audience has been made aware of the 
prop as an integral part of the antecedent ac- 
tion of the play, there is no feeling of undue 
coincidence when later Ellen Creed finds it 
a convenient means for the disposal of her 
benefactress’s corpse. 


To appreciate more fully the degree 
of skill such an incident represents we 
have only to examine another example 
of planting in the same play, an ex- 
ample somewhat less convincing. The 
existence of the bricks and mortar which 
Ellen Creed uses to seal up the tomb 
is explained by a reference to certain 
brick work which Ellen and Lenora 
have been doing in some other part of 
the house. Because the actual bricks 
and mortar are not brought onto the 
stage before the eyes of the audience, 
and because the mention of them is 
of no great importance to the scene in 
which it occurs, this attempt at planting 
is much less successful than the other. 
It is even possible that it passes un- 
noticed by all but the most alert mem- 
bers of the audience. 


When the dramatist has planted his props 
skillfully, little demand is made upon the in- 
genuity of the director. When the planting 
is less skillful, it is essential that the director 
recognize the reason for the mention of a prop 
in the antecedent action and that he help the 
dramatist along by giving it some added em- 
phasis in the playing of the scene. 


Sometimes directors manipulate props 


f in a manner the dramatist did not for- 


see. or introduce other props not called 
for in the script. When he does this, 
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the director must also take care of the 
problem of planting them convincingly. 
In the production of a one-set play 
I have seen a director order the shift- 
ing of the furniture for the third act 
to provide variety and because it pleased 
him to have a sofa-grouping at stage 
right for scenes in the first and second 
acts and at stage left for a scene in the 
third act. The dramatist had not in- 
tended any such shifting of furniture, 
and the script therefore contained 
neither lines nor business to account 
for it. Yet, because the actors had 
been rehearsed to expect it, they moved 
with the same degree of assurance to 
the sofa in either position on the stage. 
It is hardly reasonable to suppose that 
a family and the friends who visit them 
could accept so casually a major re- 
arrangement which occurred, as this one 
did, between one day and the next. 


If the director felt the shift of furni- 
ture to be sufficiently important, he 
should have introduced lines into the 
text to explain it. At the very least 
he should have directed his actors to 
evidence some surprise upon entering 
the room and to exhibit some degree 
of uncertaintly in moving among the 
re-arranged furniture, for it would ap- 
pear unfamiliar to the characters of the 
play. A realistic dramatist would in- 
troduce such lines and business had he 
written such a scene into the play. Any 
director who handles props in this ar- 
bitrary manner betrays the realistic con- 
ventions so carefully built up by our 
dramatists. 


A more difficult problem arises in the adap- 
tation of classic plays to the realistic staging 
of our time. In the interest of hastening 
scene-shifts, the director usually admits upon 
his stage only those pieces of furniture abso- 
lutely essential to the action of a scene. We 
often have scenes in Shakespeare set with a 
single chair or bench. Until we can bring 
ourselves to dispense with unhappy compro- 
mises between realism and its reverse, a much 





higher degree of ingenuity is required of the 
director to make these lonely pieces of fur- 
niture appear plausible. 


If the prop is introduced because it 
is needed late in the action of a scene, 
the problem arises of planting it in 
the antecedent action. A: case in point 
arose in Katharine Cornell’s revival of 
Antony and Cleopatra. The throne in 
the monument where Cleopatra dies 
was placed downstage right center in 
an advantageous position for the final 
picture; beside it stood a table to receive 
the basket containg the asps. The scene 
begins long before Cleopatra has deter- 
mined to kill herself, and long before 
she has sent Charmain to command that 
the asps be brought. Throughout the 
early part of the scene the throne and 
the table stood unused and apparently 
unnoticed by the actors, although the 
props received tremendous emphasis for 
the audience because of their prominent 
nosition and because they appeared to 
be only pieces of furniture in the monu- 
ment. Some use of these props in the 
early nart of the scene would serve to 
plant them as natural parts of the setting 
and to explain their all-too-convenient 
presence when they are needed later in 
the action. 


On Shakesveare’s stage there was no striv- 
ing for the kind of realism we admire today, 
and so the problem did not exist. Such large 
props as Cleopatra’s throne did not appear as 
part of the setting until the moment when 
they were needed in the action, at which time 
the pulling of a curtain revealed the prop on 
the inner stage. Because Shakespeare planned 
his plavs with this convenient device at hand, 
we will never be wholly successful in staging 
his plays without using it ourselves. 


As long as we continue to accept 
the realistic conventions of the modern 
stage we have a complex job on our 
hands. To make the props a natural 
part of the setting requires considerable 
thought, and too often directors do not 
even see the props for a show before 
the dress rehearsal. Our dramatists are 
handling their share of the problem with 
great skill; they deserve more coopera- 
tion from directors than they generally 
receive. 














Scene from Overtones as given by students of the Grundy Center, lowa, High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 51). Directed by Gus D. Cosman. 
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This is a photograph of a scene from The Importance of Being Earnest staged in arena 
style at the Kansas State Teachers College with Joseph A. Withey as director. 


The Playing Space 
By JOSEPH A. WITHEY 


Department of Speech, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


UR school theatre groups have 

become so accustomed to the 

conventions which are part of 
the picture frame proscenium stage that 
they seldom realize the possibilities of 
another form of stage. In fact, many 
a teacher vitally interested in dramatics 
will acknowledge the impossibility of 
producing plays in a school where no 
proscenium stage is available. Such 
an assumption seems somewhat illogical 
in view of the fact that the picture 
frame stage has been with us for less 
than three hundred and fifty years, 
whereas plays have been produced for 
the past three thousand years. 

We must admit that most of our 
modern plays have been written for the 
conventional plaving space which is 
found in the theatres of Broadway. 
However, for some sufficiently imagina- 
tive people this has been no deterrent. 


The Arena Stage 

On Broadway itself we can remember 
Max Reinhardt’s stirring spectacle 
drama, The Miracle, staged in a playing 
space not unlike that afforded by our 
high school basketball courts. Or, on 
a more modest scale, there have been 
those productions directed by Glenn 
Hughes at the University of Washington 
and Albert McCleery at Fordham in 
which the central staging has been 
used, with entrances from and exits into 
the audience surrounding the playing 
area. This is the arena stage. 

The arena has been used for theatrical pur- 
poses by primitive peoples for their dances 
and ceremonies, by the Romans for their cir- 
cuses and aquatic spectacles, by the Spaniard 
for his bullfight. by the sportsman for his 
games, and by Mad‘son Square Garden in 
New York City for all sorts of entertainment. 
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Since the basic requirements for the 
arena staging of a play are few and 
inexpensive, one might draw the con- 
clusion that any school not having a 
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proscenium stage (and some with in. 
adequate stages of this type) is wrong. 
fully missing an opportunity for some 
good theatre by not investigating these 
basic requirements. 

First, an acting area of at least 
20’ x 20’ is necessary. A somewhat larger 
larger area is desirable, but many plays 
can be done effectively within _ this 
area. Four entrances are usually pro. 
vided, although two will suffice fo 
most plays. The actors may make their 
entrances very obviously from _ these 
established points in the circle, merely 
rising from chairs which have _ been 
placed there for them. Or concealment 
may be afforded at each entrance by 
an arrangement of screens. 


Scenic background is, of course, impossible, 
And changes of set pieces are awkward. For 
these reasons it is wise to choose a single 
set interior. There are many good modem 
farces, comedies, and melodramas which ful- 
fill this requirement. All furniture must be 
carefully selected, if the audience is seated on 
the some level, so that their vision will not be 
obstructed by high pieces. On the other hand 
if the audience is seated in a balcony, a 
might be the case if the play were staged in 
the center of a basketball court, such a dif- 
ficu'ty would not be encountered. Steps and 
platforms may be used with great advantage 
to emphasize important scenes. 


Four to six spotlights of the 500 o1 
1000 watt variety, depending upon the 
length of the throw and the size of the 
acting area, will provide sufficient il. 
lumination. If possible there lights 
should all be on dimmers. A portable 
swithchboard is recommended. The 
spotlights may be placed on_ balcony 
rails, ceiling beams, or adjustable stand- 
ards. Care must be taken that the 
beams do not shine into the eyes o 
the audience. Blackouts at the begin 
ning and end of acts are an effective 
substitute for the rise and fall of the 
curtain. 

A very real limitation must be facet 
if one adopts arena staging. An audi 
ence of three hundred persons, i 
vlaced surrounding the acting area, cal 
hear well, but, for any amount in er 
cess of that number, amoplifying equip: 
ment may be needed. However, wit 
a low royalty play or classic, such | 
limitation may give the cast a needet 
opportunity for two or three perform 
ances. 


Platform Stage 

If the arena stage seems practicabl 
for amateur production, the platform 
stage is, in most cases, even bette 
qualified. 


The Chinese theatre has always used # 


open platform, unadorned by any semb‘anc] 


of scenery, with two doors at the rear ff 
entrances and exits. As with the Japanes 
No-Play platform, the audience arranges ! 
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self on three sides. The Italian Commedia 
dell’Arte players achieved even greater sim- 
plicity by using merely curtains for a backing, 
entering upon and leaving the platform 
through these. The Elizabethan platform added 
a refinement in the use of a curtained inner 
stage. 


All of these historical precedents in 
the use of the platform stage hold 
implications for use in high school pro- 
duction. On a bare platform erected 
against one wall of a large room some 
moving drama can be enacted. Many 
modern plays can be effectively staged 
against a background of drapery or 
screens, which require only a modest 
outlay. Such plays as Our Town, The 
Yellow Jacket, Everyman, and Master 
Pierre Pathelin are, of course, written 
to order for such staging. 

If screens are decided upon — per- 
haps because of the impossibility of 
hanging a drape — muslin, canvas, 
beaverboard, or other lightweight ma- 
terials can be used. A set of screens 
should probably have a uniform height 
of eight to ten feet, with widths varying 
from one foot to six feet in order to in- 
crease the possible variety of arrange- 
ment. These screens may be _inter- 
changeably connected by means of loose 

















pin hinges. Suggestive painting on the 
faces of these screens can be used, with 
the possibility of reversing some or all 
of them to effect a change of scene. 


Steps along the entire width of the plat- 
form, or stairways leading to the platform 
level on either side or in the center make pos- 
sible interesting movement and picturesque 
groupings in many scenes. A mod:fied Linne- 
bach lantern can be constructed at low cost 
to project images upon a simple canvas drop 
painted white to create almost any kind of 
background scene. The possibilities of this 
kind of illusionary setting are tremendous. 


Again, as in arena staging, light plays 
an important role. Using the platform 
stage, however, more and better lighting 
can be achieved through the use of 
footlight strips and floods which the 
nature of the arena prohibits. 

In addition, light may be used to pick 
out certain areas of the platform, thus 
making possible a simultaneous staging 
technique applicable.to plays with more 
than one scene. This technique may be 
further developed by a different paint- 
ing of the screens in various areas, a 
method reminiscent of the medieval sta- 
tion platform where Heaven, Hell, pal- 
aces, houses, dungeons, city gates, and 
other scenes were at once represented 
on the single platform. 

In conclusion, I reiterate my belief 
that the high school producers are 
in error when they “throw in the sponge” 
because of their lack of a proscenium 
playing space. As Mordecai Gorelik so 
aptly puts it in New Theatres for Old 
~ “No longer must the audience watch 
costumed actors moving inside a gilt 
Picture-frame. The dramatic action can 
go to meet the public. The world of 
cardboard, wire, canvas, and tinsel can 
be replaced.” 


May, 1949 
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Director of Dramatics, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


This department is designed 
to assist directors, teachers, 
and students cnoose, cast and 
produce plays of recognized 
merit. Suggestions concerning 
plays whicn readers should 
like to see discussed here will 
be weicomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 
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STAGING | REMEMBER MAMA 


(As produced by the Lehman Players of Lehman High School) 


By FLORENCE E. HILL 
Dramatics Director, Lehman High School, Canton, Ohio 


| REMEMBER MAMA, a comedy in two acts, adapted 
by John Van Druten, from Kathryn Forbes’ book, 
MAMA‘S BANK ACCOUNT. Thirteen women and 
nine men, costumes of the early 1900’s. Royalty, 
$50-$25. Dramatists Play Service, 6 East 39th St., 
New York. 


Suitability 

This play is suitable for colleges, Little 
Theatres, and advanced groups in high 
schools large enough to permit selection 
of a cast of twenty-two. The emotions 
and characterizations are within the 
experiences of high school «tudents. — 

Some cutting is necessary for use 
on the high school stage. The whiskey 
bottle can be omitted. The glasses for 
Uncle Chris’ death scene may be brought 
in by the housekeeper ready for the 
“skoal.” In the same scene Uncle Chris’ 
introduction of “the woman” can be 
reworded. The “damittohell” used by 
Arne and Uncle Chris could be changed 
to the word used in the movie. 


Plot 


The plot centers around Mama who, with 
the help of Papa and Uncle Chris, is rearing 
her family of four children in San Francisco 
in the early years of this century. Mama and 
Papa have come from Norway to be near 
Uncle Chris and Mama’s three sisters because 
Mama believes that families should stick to- 
gether. Through a series of humorous and 
serious episodes the play shows how Mama di- 
rects the lives of all of them into the right 
channels. She sees that the aunts understand 
the goodness underneath Uncle Chris’ gruff ex- 
terior. She helps Aunt Trina marry the man 
of her choice. She watches over the crises 
in the children’s lives: illness, graduation prob- 
lems, and choosing of vocations. She helps 
make it possible for Nels to become a doctor 
and for Katrin to become an author by writ- 
ing the true-to-life story of Mama. 


Casting 

Mama and Uncle Chris present the 
hardest problem as they must be strong 
actors and use the Norwegian dialect. 
The aunts and Mr. Thorkelson lend op- 
portunity for excellent character work, 
business and pantomime. The part of 








We are pleased to publish in this issue 
of DRAMATICS material on the staging 
of | REMEMBER MAMA sent by three 
contributors. In view of the popularity 
of this play among amateur theatre 
groups, we feel that the information 
presented here will prove timely and 
helpful to many. 

The entire series of seven articles which 
have appeared in this department this 
season will be reprinted in booklet form 
with copies available in time for the 
opening of schools early in September. 
—EDITOR 











Papa requires mature understanding and 
the ability to create business as he is 
on the stage much of the time with 
few lines. The characterizations of the 
children are not difficult if they can be 
natural and sincere. 
Directing 

The biggest problem in directing this 
play is to achieve a natural, true-to-life 
atmosphere. With quick changes from 
scene to scene there must be no long 
pauses. The prevailing mood is comedy 
with occasional drama and seriousness, 
but the play must move swiftly and the 
characters must seem to be natural 
people in everyday scenes. 


Rehearsals 

The play was in rehearsal six weeks. 
For five weeks the periods averaged one 
and one-half hours a day for four days 
a week. The acts are about equal in 
length, so seven rehearsals were spent 
blocking each act. That left six re- 
hearsals for polishing. There were three 
evening dress rehearsals of two and 
on-half hours each. The electrician, 
curtain man and stage manager worked 
with the cast for five rehearsals previous 
to the first dress rehearsal. 


Stage Problems 
The major problem in staging the play is 
that of changing scenes quickly and smoothly. 











Scene from a production of 
| Remember Mama as given 
at the Warsaw, Indiana, 
High School (Thespian 
Troupe 206) with Mrs. Her- 
bert Petrie as director. 
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SCENERY FOR 
I REMEMBER MAMA 


By A. S. Gillette 
Technician, 
State University of Iowa Theatre, 
Iowa City, Iowa 


UR production of I REMEMBER 

MAMA was one of our more suc- 
cessful productions and the entire staff 
joyed working with it. 


With an episodic play such as this, 
it is highly essential that whatever 
scheme of shifting is employed must be 
capable of extremely rapid shifts. It 
was for this reason that we abandoned 
the scheme as outlined in the script in 
preference for the following: Down 
stage left and right we used two wagon 
stages, each 6 wide by 10’ in length 
that rolled on a fixed track. These 
wagons moved parallel with the pro- 
scenium opening and when not in use 
were concealed from the audience by a 
set of black drapes hung at right angles 
to the main curtain and which flew to 
permit the entrance or exit) of a wagon 
during a black-out. The small scenes 
played on these wagons were backed by 
another set of black draperies that con- 
cealed the master setting, Mama’s kitch- 
en, which was capable of resetting as 
Uncle Chris’ bed room. This master set 
was elevated above the stage floor two 
steps. 


The only setting that was not handled 
by the small wagons was the hospital 
corridor which was made as a single unit 
and flown. It dropped into position just 
upstage of the wagons; the nurses desk 
and chair rolled in on the stage left 
wagon. Uncle Chris’ car, an old model 
T Ford, was rolled on stage left in the 
same area used by the wagon. 


The sketches shown above should 
give you some idea of how it was em- 
ployed here. You will find that the 
small wagon stages are much easier to 
construct and operate than small revolv- 
ing stages. 
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Scene from | Remember Mama as given at the Williamsburg, lowa, High School (Thespian 


Troupe 316). Directed by George Reichard. 














It is not impossible even with limited facilities. 
We used three stage areas: the rear of the 
stage for the kitchen, a middle section between 
a traveller curtain and the Grand, and an area 
in front of the Grand. The rear of the stage 
was raised one foot by a platform made from 
our band risers. One extra platform, three 
feet by eight feet, was placed in front of the 
main platform with several inches between the 
two platforms so that the traveller could be 
closed between them. The extra platform gave 
more room in the kitchen scene and served to 
elevate the desk in the hospital area. The set 
of flats for the kitchen scene rested upon the 
platform. In the second area, between the 
traveller and the Grand, the short scenes took 
place. We alternated right and left stage for 
the scenes and used only a few pieces of fur- 
niture for suggestion. The area in front of 
the Grand at the right was Katrin’s study sug- 
gested by a small table and desk chair, both 
on casters so that they could be easily removed 
in the blackout. For all changes requiring 
placing of furniture we closed the Grand. 

There are two scenes requiring a bed. It 
would have been impossible on a small stage 
to set up a bed so we used a wheel chair, in 
each case. There was one other device which 
we used to create the illusion of climbing the 
hill and approaching the front door. Since 
we had no room for an exterior drop on the 
left side of the stage, we used gray wings to 
mask the sides where the kitchen flats ended. 
Against the gray curtain at the left we placed 
a street lamp which was constructed by the 
stage crew and electrically lighted. People 
approaching the house came along the orches- 
tra pit, up the steps onto the stage, past 
the street lamp and around behind the front 
gray wing to rap on the outside door. 


Lighting 

The lighting was not difficult. Six 
baby spots from the balcony took care 
of Katrin’s study, the areas of the short 
scenes right and left stage, and the 
kitchen scene. We used no footlights 
sO we arranged to connect the spots 
with extension cords in the footlight 
sockets. In that way they were on the 
dimmers. Three spots were connected 
to each extension and a boy on each 
side of the balcony turned the particular 
light needed on or off on cue. It re- 
quired considerable practice, but it 
worked smoothly. Of course, the border 


and flood lights took care of the kitchen 
scenes and we used a special spot above 
the chair where Mr. Hyde and Katrin 
read to the family. 


Costuming 


Iin our efforts to keep the budget as low as 
possible we made use of friends and patrons 
in searching for costumes. Hats, blouses, suits 
and long full dresses of the period were located 
for the women of the cast. White and blue 
middies, and long, black skirts helped with 
the younger girls’ costumes. Dagmar wore 
gingham dresses and pinafores. Six costumes 
were rented: one for Mama, one for each of 
the aunts, one for Christine and one for Katrin. 
We borrowed a bellboy’s uniform from a local 
hotel and nurses’ uniforms from a hospital. 


Make-up 

There are few problems in the make- 
up for the play. If Katrin’s hair is long 
she can wear it up for the scenes in 
the study, and down for the scenes 
in the play itself. Our Katrin’s hair was 
short, so she used a ribbon bow to seem 
younger. 


Budget 
CR: icp cce cee tieieeeamananie $10.20 
GED GUNDEE cnc ccccsnssscocccces 11.00 
MED cbc tcc ccacdeccecvccceses 4.42 
Stamo-cralG .......ccccccccccccssees 2.50 
SEO Kcrenddesedeemesteprecacncess 50.00 
DE t4eékbaweckes earenee Kounnile $78.12 
Publicity 


The title of the play lends itself well 
to poster ideas. We used posters in our 
own building and in local store win- 
dows. The two local radio stations gave 
us fifteen minute spots the week before 
the play. Our programs explained the 
background of the play; its Broadway 
and Hollywood success; and its plot, 
characterizations and scenic effects. 

An assembly for the school was care- 
fully planned along the same lines as the 
radio broadcast. Four members of the 
cast spoke for five minutes on: back- 
ground, plot, scenery, and characteriza- 
tions. 
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Results 


The production moved smoothly and 
quickly. The audience was pleased 
because the play was different from 
the usual unit-set, three-act play. With- 
out being aware of it, both audience 
and actors learned the fine lessons 
brought out by the play, and the actors 


gained: immeasurably by portraying 
characters which were a real challenge. 
The entertainment value was outstand- 
ing as the audience enjoyed the comedy 
scenes and was moved by the several 
serious scenes. In fact, the response 
was very enthusiastic. 


Staging | REMEMBER MAMA 
By DORIS E. WHITE 


(As produced at the York Community High School, Elmhurst, Illinois, 
with Doris E. White as director.) 


Casting 

The roles of Mama and Uncle Chris 
are the most difficult character protray- 
als for high school people. Mama should 
be played by a girl who appears mature. 
Her characterization must have strength, 
sincerity, and understanding; and it 
must be played with restraint. Uncle 
Chris must be a strong character. As 
“head of the family,” he is domineering, 
loud, yet sympathetic. The aunts are 
excellent character roles and provide a 
great deal of humor as well as a little 
drama. The children can be easily 


handled by high school students. 


Directing 

I REMEMBER MAMA is a two act play 
having some twenty-nine scenes. It is there- 
fore imperative that the show move rapidly 
from one scene to another. Precise timing is 
of uppermost importance. Stage properties 
and personal properties as well as line cues for 
stage crew and light crew must be carefully 
worked out. Members of the cast and crews 
must know the order of scenes and must be 
familiar with stage property, for many scenes 
are set up in darkness. Complete coordina- 
tion is essential. 

The Norwegian dialect need not be a stumb- 
ling block. Most of the members of the cast 
will probably have seen the movie version. 
We were fortunate enough to have a student 
who had spent many years in Norway. He as- 
sisted with pronunciations and supplied a Nor- 
wegian lullaby for Uncle Chris. 


Rehearsal Schedule 

The rehearsal schedule covered a 
five weeks period. Each week day 
rehearsal was held for two hours, either 
aftrnoon or evening; there was one 
Saturday morning rehearsal. Both acts 
have numerous scenes which make it 
possible to rehearse: small groups and 
give more detailed study to individual 
scenes. The last week should be given 
to at least three full dress rehearsals. 


Staging Problems 

For our production we used four acting 
areas: three areas on the stage and one on the 
apron at extreme right. Katrin’s study was 
permanently set up on a 6’x9’ platform which 
was placed on the stage apron and extended 
into the orchestra pit. The major scenes (kit- 
chen, hospital corridor, Chris’ bedroom) were 
played at center some ten feet back of the 
curtain line. The smaller scenes were played 
on stage wagons (6’x9’) which could be drawn 
on and off the playing area at down stage right 
and left. Black traveller curtains served as a 
backing for the wagon-sets and concealed the 
center stage, enabling the changes to be made 
from kitchen to hospital corridor and back 
again, and from kichen to Uncle Chris, bed- 
room and back to the kitchen. The wagon-set 
changes were made in the wings. 
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The center set was a simple one. For the 
kitchen and the bedroom the back wall was 
set at rather a sharp angle from right to upper 
left. A change in curtains at the back window 
and a removable plate rail for the kitchen 
helped to alter the appearance of the set. To 
make quick changes poss:ble, the back wall was 
set on tip jacks. By moving the back wall 
from the angle down to the left door the 
change to the hospital corridor was made. 
Furniture pieces for these scenes were kept 
at the minimum. The stove for the kitchen 
was made of wall board to facilitate moving. 

The flats remained on the wagons for the 
entire play, but a change of simple suggestive 
properties was enough to make a change of 
scene. For example: a tree branch hung 
from a batten, and a park bench on the plat- 
form served as the park; a removable porch 
railing, a stoop roof hung over the door, and 
two pillars served as Chris’ porch. 

The study was painted to resemble rough 
plaster for an attic room. The rest of the sets 
was painted gray and flecked with yellow, 
red, and blue (in that order). A decorative 
false proscenium was used for stage center, 
and two upright pieces were placed at right 
and left to frame the entire stage. 


Lighting 

The lighting for I Remember Mama 
is difficult. It is necessary to have a 
good switchboard, for there are many 
light cues and blackouts. Each area 
must be lighted without too much spil- 
lage of light. The wagons, complete 
with actors and properties, must be 
YNlaced in position as one scene ends. 
Incidental lighting for window and 
door, and lighting for the processional 
need special attention. Light cues are 
most essential to this production and 
must be carefully planned and re- 
hearsed. 





HOW THEY WERE STAGED 
Edited by Earl W. Blank 


An amazing source of information for di- 
rectors in schools, colleges, and community 
theatres. Contains a complete discussion on 
the actual casting, directing, costuming, adver- 
tising and staging of each of the following out- 
standing plays.chosen for their suitability for 
amateur theatre groups: Junior Miss, Arsenic 
and Old Lace, What a Life, Stage Door, Two 
On An Island, Ladies in Retirement, Zaragueta, 
Everyman, Boston Blues, The Green Vine, The 
Imaginary Invalid, The Eve of St. Mark, Lost 
Horizon, Sun-Up, Icebound, The Importance 
of Being Earnest, The Torch-Bearers, Nothing 
But the Truth, For Her C-h-e-tld’s Sake, Kind 
Lady, Three Cornored Moon, The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine, Charley’s Aunt, Tish, The 
Fighting Littles, Captain Applejack, Sktdding, 
Out of the Frying Pan, Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, Green Stockings, Seven Keys to 
Baldpate, Peter Pan, Lavender and Old Lace, 
Outward Bound, Candida, Pride and Prejudice, 
Moor Born, Murder in a Nunnery, Cyrano de 
Bergerac, The Cradle Song, Family Portrait, 
Death Takes a Holiday, and Letters to Lucerne. 


PRICE, $1.60 


The National Thespian Society 
College Hill Station — Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
University of Oklahoma 


Offering B.F.A. and M.F.A. 





ANNOUNCES 


In addition to its full curricula 
in theatre, and radio, six new 
courses offering fundamental 
work in Motion Pictures, in- 


cluding: 


MOTION PICTURE 
SCRIPTWRITING 





MOTION PICTURE 
PRODUCTION 


MOTION PICTURE 
DIRECTING and ACTING 


Plus participation in, the Motion 
Picture Workshop which pro- 
duces variety of one and two- 


reel films. 


For information, address: 


RUPEL J. JONES, Director 


School of Drama : North Campus 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
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THEATRE ON BROADWAY 





By PAUL MYERS 


New York 18, N. Y. 


Death of a Salesman 
HE old axiom that “one swallow 
does not make a summer” may still 
be valid, but one play like Death 
of a Salesman certainly makes a theatre 
season. All of the bickering that has 
taken place among theatre groups, all 
of the complaining about the paucity 
of worthwhile productions, all of the 
predictions of impending doom seem 
to be dispelled upon seeing Arthur 
Miller’s potent tragedy. One feels again 
that the theatre is a dominant art form 
and can still demand the efforts of 
topnotch artists and craftsmen. About 
the time of your persual of this article, 
the major drama awards will be in the 
process of nomination. A large per- 
centage of them are certain to be award- 
ed to Death of a Salesman. 

Mr. Miller's play is a more pertinent 
and revealing one than last season's 
A Streetcar Named Desire by Tennessee 
Williams. Comparison between the two 
is almost inevitable. Each is the high 
point of its own season. Each contains 
much sober reflection upon the state of 
society. It is my feeling that Arthur 
Miller's play is the greater of the two 
because of its wider applicability. In 
Blanche Dubois (the central character 
of A Streetcar Named Desire), Mr. 
Williams depicts an abnormal individual 
under the stress of extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. She comes to the home of 
her sister and brother-in-law on the 
verge of mental and physical collapse 
and the audience is shown her final, 





Theatre Collection, New York Public Library 


Readers of this magazine may 
order tickets for Broadway plays 
through Mr. Myers. Request 
should be accompanied by o 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 







but futile efforts to cope with life. It 
is a moving story and Mr. Williams 
tells it with overwhelming effect, but 
Blanche Dubois remains a clinical case 
— a study of an exceptional individual. 


Willy Loman, the salesman, is the kind of 
person who lives next-door to vast numbers of 
citizens all around the country. He is a most 
ordinary person—he works hard at a fairly 
routine job which is relieved only by the 
changes in scenery or in customers. He is 
a husband, a father of two children, a neigh- 
bor, an employee. He is, moreover, merely 
average. -His home is not as sumptuous as 
some; nor as dingy as others. The troubles 
and the joys that come into this home are 
neither greater or lesser than those which come 
into all our homes. One might think, upon 
consideration of the ordinariness of this situa- 
tion, that there would be little drama in such 
a play. Therein lies the remarkable feat ac- 
complished by this young dramatist. He has 
been able to reveal many of the mysterious 
factors which make up all our lives. He has 
introduced upon the stage his audience as 
the protagonists of his drama, and he has done 
so in such a way that we are held spellbound 
by it and seem to derive greater insight and 
understanding. 


Last year I wrote a series for this 
magazine in which the activity of 
some of the younger American play- 
wrights was discussed. Arthur Miller 
was one of those thus treated. I shall, 
therefore, give only a brief biographical 
note for him here. Born and reared 
in New York, his first work to reach 
Broadway production was the short- 
lived, The Man Who Had All the Luck 
in 1944. Between that date and the 
production of his New York Drama 
Critics Circle Award winning, All My 











Lee J. Cobb, Mildred Dunnock, Arthur Kennedy, and Cameron Mitchell in Arthur Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman. Set by Jo Mielziner. (Photography by Graphic House, Inc.) 
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Sons, in 1947, Mr. Miller turned his 
attention to non-theatre writing. His 
best-selling novel, Focus, was a study 
of race prejudice in the United States. 
Another volume, Situation Normal, was 
a non-fiction reportorial account of men 
at war. My own enthusiasm for All 
My Sons was not as great as that of 
many but its production did establish 
Arthur Miller as one of the most im- 
portant of the younger dramatists. The 
success of the work upon the stage in 
many parts of the world was almost 
equalled by that of the film, which bore 
the same title. Today, at 33, with this 
newest work Arthur Miller stands at 
the head of those playwrights now vocal 
in the theatre. 


Consideration of DEATH OF A SALES- 
MAN would not be complete without some 
mention of those whose work has brought Mr. 
Miller’s play alive for us. In the central role, 
Lee J. Cobb is giving a most masterful per- 
formance. Mildred Dunnock as his wife and 
Arthur and Cameron Mitchell as his sons also 
bring great artistry to their performances. 
Howard Smith, Thomas Chalmers, Alan Hew- 
itt, Don Keefer and Winnifred Cushing also 
lend much validity to the production. Jo Miel- 
ziner hit the exactly desired note in his scene- 
ry. Alex North contributed a most interesting 
score. Finally, Elia Kazan, who also directed 
A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE, as the di- 
rector has fused all of the contributing factors 
into harmony with the script. The theatre 
these days is glowing because of DEATH OF 
A SALESMAN and the lesser offerings par- 
take of its glow. 


Two Blind Mice 

The gayest comedy to have hit the 
Broadway boards since Joseph Kessel- 
rings Arsenic and Old Lace is currently 
on view at the Cort Theatre. It is 
Samuel Spewack’s Two Blind Mice and 
I advise everyone who possibly can 
to come and “see how they run”. Mr. 
Spewack’s abilities as a writer of come- 
dy are very well known. As long ago 
as 1932, in collaboration with his wife, 
Bella; he gave us the memorable Clear 
All Wires, the satirical account of the 
hectic exploits of a foreign correspon- 
dent. Their Boy Meets Girl stands 
along with George S. Kaufman’s and 
Moss Hart’s Once in a Lifetime as the 
gayest jibe at the cinema studios of 
Hollywood on the part of the American 
theatre. A few blocks north of the Cort, 
they are currently represented by the 
book of the town’s reigning musical, 
Kiss Me Kate . . . reviewed in these 
pages in the. issue of March, 1949. M«r. 
Spewack is credited with the sole au- 
thorship of Two Blind Mice, but one 
senses the ebullient presence of Mrs. 
Spewack in several of the play’s farcical 
situations. 


TWO BLIND MICE is a satire on bureav- 
cracy in general; Washington, D. C. in particu- 
lar. Mrs. Letitia Turnbull and Miss Crystal 
Hower operate the Office of Seeds and Stan- 
dards, a governmental agency which had been 
abolished early in the Franklin D. Rooseve!t 
administration. Since they are afraid to cash 
the Treasury checks which somehow continue 
to be issued to them; they rent space in their 
offices to a rhumba teacher and a cleaner. 
Some additional revenue is secured through 
parking fees from the autos which use their 
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curb space. The ex-husband of Mrs. Turn- 
bull’s niece stumbles upon the office in one 
of its most hectic moments. He is a rather 
cynical newspaperman and he at once senses 
the beauty of the situation. The play relates 
the various exploits which he concocts. 

The comedy is in the best tradition 
of the fast-moving style so reminiscent 
of the George Abbott successes of the 
30s. Incident follows rapidly upon in- 
cident, one laugh-line treads upon the 
toes of the next. Under the direction 
of the author, an excellent cast manages 
to add sparkle to the script. Melvyn 
Douglas returns to the legitimate stage 
after a fourteen year absence. He has 
done some directing and producing for 
the theatre during that period, but it 
is hoped that all of his acting talents will 
not be expended upon the screen in the 
future. Laura Pierpont and Mabel Paige 
enact the roles of the two elderly ladies. 
Miss Paige reminds one more than a 
little of Josephine Hull in such plays as 
the aforementioned Arsenic and Old 
Lece and You Cant Take It With You, 
but she is a most gifted comedienne 
in her own right. Jan Sterling does well 
enough in a very trying ingenue role. 


They Knew What They Wanted 

The Pulitzer Prize winning play in 
1924 was the late Sidney Howard's 
They Knew What They Wanted. George 
Freedley and John A. Reeves remark in 
their A History OF THE THEATRE (pub- 
lished by Crown in 1942): “How much 
he gained from the performances of 
Pauline Lord, Richard Bennett: and 
Glenn Anders, was apparent when the 
play was revived in 1939.” Those of us 
who saw that revival, in which June 
Walker and Douglass Montgomery en- 
acted the leads, remember the disap- 
pointment we felt. Here, supposedly, 
was one of the modern American thea- 
oe great plays and it seemed rather 
ull. 


Under the auspices of John Golden, 
Paul Muni is currently playing the role 
of the aged farmer in a most heartening 
revival of the Howard play. It indicates 
that the play needs bravura perform- 
ances to make it seem valid . . . the 
plot and the argument of the drama 

will not stand alone. Perhaps the theme 
has been exploited too much to excite 
us tremendously in the theatre today. 
It is, basically, that of the obstacles 
to genuine love between the old and 
the young. We seem today to demand 
greater significance in our serious drama. 

There is a quality about THEY KNEW 
WHAT THEY WANTED, however, which 
seems to flourish in the hands of Paul Muni. 
He is one of those rare actors who assumes 
an entirely new personality with each new 
tole. His Tony has the temperament of the 
Italian, rural immigrant. His gradations in 
attitude toward his young bride-to-be, or to- 
ward his farm-hands, or toward the village 
priest are wonderfully interesting to witness. 
So vital does he make his portrayal that the 
play comes alive. 

Ballet Russe 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
as just concluded an engagement at 
the New York City Center of Music 
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and the Drama. I had not attended 
the ballet in some time and welcomed 
the opportunity to look in on it once 
again. Mention has been repeatedly 
made in these pages to the great inter- 
change between ballet and the theatre 
of late. Almost all of the recent musical 
productions have borrowed upon the 
ballet for ideas and for personnel. 


The high point of the program on the even- 
ing we attended was the appearance of Alicia 
Markova and Anton Dolin in GISELLE. The 
title role in this ballet is somewhat the same 
kind of a test for a ballerina as is the title 
role in HAMLET for an actor. The remain- 
der of the program consisted of Dolin’s PAS 
DE QUATRE and Massine’s GAITE PARI- 
STENNE. 


All Around the Town 


I want to include two items of par- 
ticular interest to Thespian troupe mem- 
bers. Last week, I was invited to at- 
tend the premiere of a play written es- 
pecially for high school actors and audi- 
ences by Harriet Eager Davis, the 
author of a most interesting volume, 
Wortp On My Doorstep. Mrs. Davis 
is very interested in working with high 
school dramatic companies, but this is 
her first produced play written with this 
purpose in mind. She remarked that 
she had learned a great deal from 
working with this production at the 
Scarsdale (N.Y.) High School, and it 
will be interesting to read her revised 
script. 

ALL AROUND THE TOWN is set in the 
lakeside bungalow of the Wilmet family some- 
time during their summer vacation. The elder 
of the two boys is a veteran with journalistic 
ambitions. It is his hope, too, to effect a rec- 
onciliation between the youth of the north 
side of the town and that of the under-privi- 
leged south side. His plan suffers many set- 
backs but — after various catastrophes — it be- 
comes apparent to all that such a move must 
be made. The theme is one that cannot be 
too often stated. At the Scarsdale perform- 
ance, the pleasure of the audience was readily 
evident. After the production was finished, 
I spoke with several of the cast and they, too, 
expressed great pleasure and benefit from the 
work. It will be interesting to see the script 
after Mrs. Davis effects the changes inspired 
by this offering of her play. John S. Hem- 
merly is the director. 


Mass Interview 
The second event is a mass interview 
being staged almost as this goes to 





Children’s Theatre Design Contest 


A national design contest open to non- 
professionals connected with a_ school 
or college has been announced by the 
Children’s Theatre Committee of the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion. In an attempt to raise produc- 
tion standards in Children’s Theatres 
throughout the country the Committee 
is offering a prize of $100 for the best 
designs for CINDERELLA and HEIDI. 
Entries will be exhibited at the National 
Children’s Theatre Conference in New 
York, August 29 through September 2, 
and a judging panel consisting of How- 
ard Bay, Jo Mielziner and Donald Oen- 
slager will select the prizewinning de- 
signs. Specifications for the contest 
may be secured from the _ contest 
chairman, William McCreary, Cleveland 
Playhouse, Cleveland, Ohio. 











press. The producers and staff of A 
Streetcar Named Desire have arranged 
for five hundred high school students to 
interview Miss Jessica Tandy, who plays 
Blanche Dubois in Tennessee Williams’ 
play, at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre. 
One of the faculty from New York's 
High School of Performing Arts, where 
the curriculum is especially planned for 
young people who plan to enter upon 
careers in the theatre, will also take 
part. This will be a chance for the 
students to speak on friendly terms 
with one of the theatre’s outstanding 
actresses. It will be a chance for Miss 
Tandy to learn a bit more about what is 
on the mind of her young audiences. 

It is occasions of this sort which the 
theatre needs to develop more fully. 
It needs to make itself more approach- 
able on the part of young aspirants 
toward it and more accessible for its 
potential audiences. At the close of 
the current season I feel more hopeful 
than I have in many seasons past about 
the state of the theatre. We are on the 
point, I believe, of national expansion 
and of gaining more financial security 
for production. 


PUBLICATIONS for 
DRAMATICS DIRECTORS 


Syllabus for a Proposed Course in Dramatics 
at the High School Level .............. $1.00 
Contains units of study on History of Drama, 
interpretation, Criticism, Radio Appreciation, 


Handbook, edited by 

tle nak kata iit ane dk bes $1.30 
Contains a comprehensive discussion on 
how to teach dramatics at the high school 
level, by Katherine Ommanney 

A Directory of Plays for All- Penal Casts $ .50 
Over 400 one and three-act plays listed. 

Assembly Program Suggestions, edited by 
Ernest Bavely 
Based uopn actual 
by high schools. 

Planning and Equipping the Modern Educa- 

tional Theatre, by A. S. Gillette ...... $ .60 
A timely and authoritative publication for 
directors and school administrators. 

How They Were Staged, edited by Earl W. 
RIOR EG ae ORR get | ay aise $1.60 
Contains full discussion of the actual cast- 
ing, directing and staging of 42 outstanding 
full-length plays for amateur groups. 

How They Were Staged (Supplement No. ey. 
edited by Earl W. Blank .......... 
Complete discussion of seyen caittioning 

full-length lays. 

How The Were Staged (Supplement No. 2), 
edited by Earl W. Blank .60 
Complete discussion of seven outstanding 
full-length plays. 

Theatres of Yesterday and Today, by Barnard 
Hewitt 50 
A series of seven articles reprinted from 
Vol. XVII of DRAMATICS magazine. 

Teaching Students How to Direct Plays, by 
© Bee a ao Gi CEN Koo ee te 
A series of seven articles reprinted How 
Vol. XVII of DRAMATICS magazine. 

Styles of Scene Design, by Richard was 





etc. : 
Dramatics Director's 
Ernest Bavely 


programs presented 


eee 06 6 4 2. 28 2 


A series of seven articles reprinted from 
Vol. XIX—1947-48 season—DRAMATICS 
magazine. 

Rehearsal Techniques, by various ee ae 


A series of seven articles on conducting 
rehearsals. Reprinted from Vol. XIX—1947- 
48 season—DRAMATICS magazine. 

Dramatics Club Programs, edited by Blandford 
Jennings .60 
Based upon actual club programs presented 
by high school groups. 

Designing Scenery for the Stage, by A S. Gil- 
lette, Technical Director State University of 
i cto G cach oa ethtal oats ali neal wine $ .50 
A series of seven articles reprinted from 
Volume ,season of 1946-47) of DRAMATICS 
magazine. 


The National Thespian Society 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
Notice:—Please include remittance with “order. 
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THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 


Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College, 
Los Angeles, California. 


This department is designed 
to direct attention to the 
outstanding motion pictures 
of the 1948-49 season. Sug- 
gestions for future discus- 
sions are welcomed by the 
Department Editor. 





CONNECTICUT YANKEE 


treatment of A Connecticut Yankee 
in King Arthur's Court will intro- 
duce the Mark Twain story to thousands 
who otherwise might never make its 
acquaintance. This is the third time the 
tale has been brought to the screen. 
The first version was a silent film 
made in 1921 with the late Harry Myers 
in the title role. Ten years later Will 
Rogers played the Yankee in a sound 
picture. More recently Broadway has 
welcomed a musical hit of the fantasy. 
Paramount has adhered more closely 
to the original tale than did the earlier 
producers. The studio has given the 
production an elaborate mounting and 
a completely new musical arrangement. 
One of the screen’s veterans, Tay Gar- 
nett, directed the picture; Robert Fel- 
lows produced. The screenplay was 
written by Edmund Beloin, with the 
musical score composed by the team 
of Johnny Burke and James Van Husen, 
who have written many songs for Bing 
Crosby. 


P eectm OUNT’S new Technicolor 


It is Crosby who plays and sings the title 
role in the 1949 version. A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE is his 39th picture in his 16 years at 
Paramount. The “people’s choice” sings 
new numbers. This is his first distinctly cos- 
tume role, although he had donned an Alpine 
hat and Tyrolean outfit for THE EMPEROR 
WALTZ. This time he goes all-out with a 
wardrobe of colorful court costumes, including 
satin tights and a suit of aluminum armor. 





William Bendix also has been initiated 
into the mysteries of period costume 
dramatics in the role of Sir Sagramore, 
the Yankee’s loyal supporter and com- 
rade at the court of King Arthur. Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke plays King Arthur 
— for amusement purposes only. This 
was an assignment especially to Sir 
Cedric’s liking; it afforded the English- 
born actor his first comedy role since 
coming to Hollywood. Although he 
started his stage career as a comedian, 
he has been consistently cast in heavy 
or dramatic screen roles. 

Rhonda Fleming, a comparative new- 
comer to films, was selected as Crosby’s 
leading lady, after competition with a 
dozen other actresses who were tested 
for the role. Miss Fleming, who has 
studied music but until now has had 
no singing parts, carries a solo number 
and does a duet with Crosby. Murvyn 
Vye, whose voice helped make a hit 
of Oklahoma and Carousel on Broad- 
way, puts his basso to work again in 
playing the picture's Merlin. 

Songwriters Burke and Van Heusen 
composed five new tunes for the film. 
Some consideration was given to the 
use of numbers from the Broadway 
score by Richard Rogers and the late 
Lorenz Hart before it was decided to 
give the picture a set of new songs. 
The titles of the originals are “If You 
Stub Your Toe on the Moon,” sung by 
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Scene from Connecticut Yankee, a Paramount Picture with Bing Crosby in the leading role. 


Crosby; “Once and for Always,” a duet 
for Crosby and Fleming; “When Is 
Sometime?”, soloed by Fleming; “Twixt 
Myself and Me” the Vye number; and 
“Busy Doing Nothing,” harmonized )y 
Crosby, Bendix and Hardwicke. 

A CONNECTICUT YANKEE was filmed in 
63 days on 39 different sets. In building King 
Arthur’s castle at Camelot, Merlin’s tower, a 
Sixth-Century slave market, and other me- 
dieval backgrounds, a new twist in set de- 
signing and construction effected marked savy- 
ings in time and expense. Masonry walls of 
imitation granite were used as the basic struc- 
ture for the majority of the picture’s sets. The 
large “stone” surfaces created by means of a 
new method of plaster casting produced blocks 
of simulated granite eight feet high and four 
feet wide and having but one-fourth the weight 
of conventional fabrications. The sets were 
revamped simply and quickly into new struc- 
tures. Large beams and gargoyles were made 
by the improved method. 


To house the series of inter-changing 
sets, from the 1905 Connecticut black- 
smith shop to King Arthur’s banquet 
hall, three connecting sound stages were 
combined into one, with a total floor 
space of 40,000 square feet. Seven- 


eights of the picture was filmed there. | 


King Arthur's castle, with the legendary 
Round Table, was the key set. The 
Round Table, as reconstructed by Para- 
mount, measured 452 feet in circum- 
ference and was fashioned from five- 
inch-thick pine finished to resemble oak. 
With its impressive legs, made from 
telephone pole stock, the whole table 
weighed two tons. 

Two location sites were used. Sher- 
wood Forest in Ventura County, Cali- 


fornia, doubled for the English country- f 


side of 528 A.D. The largest location 
operation took place at the beautiful 
Busch Gardens in Pasadena. A section 


of this showplace was converted into a — 


tournament field for staging the jousing 
matches, the principal passage at arms 
being the encounter between the Yankee 
and Sir Lancelot, played by Henry 
Wilcoxon. Charles T. A. Miller, an 
expert on heraldry and knightly cus- 
toms, served as technical aide during 
the filming of the jousts. Miller is 
an authority on armour and helped 
arrange the armor collection of the New 
York Metropolitan Museum. 

Director Garnett took advantage of 
the partial eclipse of the sun on Nov. 
12, 1947, to photograph the occurrence 
for the climatic scene in which the 
Yankee saves himself and the King from 
execution by passing a “miracle” and 
blotting out the sun. Color and black- 
and-white cameras were mounted on 
the roof of a studio building to photo- 
graph the eclipse from its start at 10 
a.m. until it reached its maximum ce- 
gree an hour and fifteen minutes later. 

The animals used in making the picture 
cover a wide assortment. There are percher- 
ons for the knightly mounts, blue-ribbon mas- 
tiffs, mongrels, cats, milk cows, goats, sheep, 
and a hunting falcon. The percherons were 
saddle broken and rehearsed for their roles 
at a ranch in San Fernando Valley. There 
they were schooled for the jousting lists and 
accustomed to the wearing of light armor 
plate and decorative trappings. Sessie, a 16- 
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year-old hunting falcon which has been trained 
for films, worked with Merlin throughout the 
picture. - 

The story of A Connecticut Yankee 
begins when Hank Martin from Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, causes a commotion 
during a sightseeing tour of the old 
Pendragon castle in England because 
of his peculiar way of talking about the 
famous knights and ladies of King 
Arthur’s court who used to assemble 
in the castle’s great hall. He acts as 
though he had actually been there and 
knew them all personally; plainly this is 
a crazy notion since this is the year 
1905 and they belonged to the Sixth 
Century. 

Lord Pendragon, who is nursing a 
cold, is still more puzzled when the 
stanger shows him a gold amulet and 
says the lovely Alisande de la Carteloise, 
Arthur’s favorite niece, gave it to him. 
It is exactly like the one the Lady Alis- 
ande is wearing in the ancient painting 
in the hall. Then Hank Martin tells 
Lord Pendragon his strange tale .. . 

it begins one autumn day at Hank’s black- 
smith shop in Connecticut where he is trying 
to fix a new-fangled horseless carriage while 
beating out a tune for some neighborhood 
youngsters. Hank leaves to return old man 
Miller’s pinto, Tex, but never gets there after 
the little horse shies during a sudden thunder- 
clap and leaves its rider unconscious in a ditch. 
When he awakes Hank is looking down a long 
lance at the end of which is a mounted knight 
in full armor. Sir Sagramore marches his cap- 
tive into Camelot, capital of the Kingdom of 
Great Britain in the year of our Lord 528. 
A banquet is under way in the great hall of 
the castle as the comic Sagramore, his armor 
squeaking, brings his heavily chained prisoner 
to the Round Table where King Arthur, 
plagued by a head cold, is listening to his 
niece, Alisande, singing. Hank takes the op- 
portunity of winking at the beautiful singer, 
who obviously has never seen a wink before. 


From here on the story is a colorful 
and laugh-filled tale of romance, magic 
hanky-panky, jousting in which Hank 
lassoes his opponent, plot and counter- 
plot, capture and escape — highlighted 
with delightful absurdity. At the climax, 
Hank Martin battles to free the fair 
Alisande from the clutches of Merlin. 
Knocked to the ground by his adver- 
sary's mace, the Yankee fires a fatal shot 
into the villan’s heart — a shot from a 
pistol which Hank had anachronistically 
fashioned at a blacksmith shop some 
time before. As Hank sinks into uncon- 
sciousness he murmurs, “Sandy 
Sandy... 

And that, he tells Lord Pendragon, is 
the story, except that when he came to 
he was back in Connecticut and there 
was old man Miller kneeling over him 
and looking for Tex. Before Hank leaves 
the castle, Lord Pendragon insists that 
he take a look at the view toward the 
east parapet where, he says, his niece 


| usually takes a stroll at this time. Hank 


looks and the beautiful sight he sees 
makes him gasp, “Sandy!” 

“How did you know wy name?” asks 
the pretty girl as she gives him a big, 
warm wink. To which Hank Martin 
reacts just as he should. 
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The Radio Program of the Month 


By S. I, SCHARER, Radio Department year. Comments and sug- 
New York University, Washington Square, N. Y. 








The purpose of this de- 
partment is to direct at- 
tention to the outstanging 
radio programs on the air 
during the 1948-49 school 


gestion from readers are 
welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 


“WHO SAID THAT?” 


(Sunday 10:30-11:00 P.M. — National Broadcasting Company.) 


a om careful reader of a few good 
newspapers can learn more in a 
year than most scholars do in 
their great libraries.” 

Who said that? If you don't know 
that Sanborn said it, youd better not 
let yourself be chosen to appear as one 
of the contestants on “Who Said That?”, 
NBC’s newest quiz show. If the con- 
testants on this show don't know the 
answers, it costs them money out of 
their own pockets. 


That’s right “Who Said That?” is a radio 
quiz show and contestants don’t have a chance 
to win a Cadillac, a washing machine, a trip to 
Bermuda, or even a sixteen room house. 


This program, therefore, is one of the 
few quiz shows on the air today that 
does not offer a vicarious thrill to get 
and hold listeners. It is indeed en- 
couraging. 


The format for this entertaining half hour 
is somewhat like that of “Information Please.” 
Like “Information Please” a board of experts 
is asked questions and everytime no one on 
the board can answer the quizmaster correctly, 
money is forfeited by the contestants. 


But unlike ::Information Please,” on 
which contestants are asked to furnish 
information on every conceivable sub- 
ject, quotations alone are used. 

These quotations are from recently 
published statements of prominent per- 
sons. Generally the quotations have ap- 
peared in newspapers and magazines 
the preceding week. The board of ex- 
perts is, of course, asked to give the 
sources of the quotes, and frequently 
the circumstances under which the 
quotes were made. 

Admittedly, the above description 
does not make “Who Said That?” sound 
either exciting or of more than passing 
interest. What does make this program 
stand head and shoulders above any 
other of its type, is the personalities who 
appear on it. 

More often than not, after a quote 
has been identified, its meaning is re- 
marked upon by the board of experts. 
It is here that the different points of 
view and the wit which give the pro- 
gram its lively pace and charm, come 
to the fore. 


Quotations of prominent statesmen, for ex- 
ample, almost invariably lead to asides on the 
point raised. These asides throw additional 
light on the situations prevailing at the time 
the statements were made or written. They 
also give insight into the personal beliefs of the 
members of the board of experts. 


Robert Trout serves as the quote- 
master and keeps the program rolling 
merrily along. He permits the contest- 
ants to discuss a quotation as long as 
they remain informative and interesting 
but adroitly jumps in with the next 
quotation as soon as the slightest sign 
of dullness creeps into the discussion. 


The fact that the members of the 
board of experts (with the exception 
of NBC commentator John Cameron 
Swayze, the one permanent member of 
the board) are not really experts in the 
field of quotations, make the program 
much more enjoyable than it would be 
if they were. 


The guests who have appeared on “Who 
Said That?” are from all walks of life — radio 
comedians, columnists, authors, comic strip 
writers, athletes, cartoonists, actors, and con- 
gressmen. The program’s guest list includes 
among others: Paul Gallico, Paul Porter, Rep. 
Katherine St. George, Henry Morgan, Norman 
Thomas, Mary Margaret McBride, Elsa Max- 
well, Milton Caniff, John Gardner, Alice Mar- 
ble, H. V. Kaltenborn, James Thurber, Earl 
Wilson, Hank Greenberg, James Farley, 
George Allen, Faye Emerson, Joan Blondell 
and Mike Todd. 


Robert Trout 


Robert Trout, veteran’ radio reporter 
and confidant of the great and near- 
great of this generation, joined the 
staff of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in January, 1948. Besides his 
stint as master of ceremonies on “Who 
Said That?”, Trout also serves on special 
assignments on both radio and tele- 
vision. 

A radio reporter since 1941, Trout 
has covered major news events on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He began his 
radio career as a news writer for CBS 
in Washington in 1931, and for the 
next four years, in addition to serving 
as Presidential announcer for the net- 
work, conducted a “man-on-the-street” 
interview program and received general 
reporting assignments. 


Transferred to New York in 1935, he 
continued his network political report- 
ing and covered the national nominating 
conventions of 1936, 1940, and 1944. 
In 1937, he went to England for the 
coronation of King George VI, and in 
the same year, he reported the wed- 
ding of the Duke of Windsor and Wallis 
Simpson in France. Two years later, he 
traveled with the King and Queen of 
England on their tour of the United 
States and Canada. 
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VELOUR CURTAINS 
® CURTAIN TRACKS 
®@ OLIO CURTAINS 
@ CYCLORAMAS 


AUDITORIUM DRAPES 
@ PAINTED DROPS 

@® AND SETTINGS 

@ CYKE PROPS 


INTERIOR FLATS 
® LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
@® STAGE HARDWARE 
® AND RIGGING 


MOTOR CONTROLS 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


We heve in stock scenic muslin. 


KNOXVILLE 


SCENIC STUDIOS 
609-611 Phillips Avenue 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


P.O. Box 412 
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RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
NOW 


for the’ 1949-50 Season 
f 


DRAMATICS 


Timely articles on: 


ACTING PUBLICITY 
REHEARSALS STAGE CREWS 
COSTUMING STAGECRAFT 
CASTING LIGHTING 
MAKE-UP DESIGNING 


HANDBILLS DRAMA FESTIVAL 
PLAY SELECTION 
ORGANIZATION OF DRAMATICS CLUB 


HOW TO TEACH DRAMATICS 


Departments on: 
THEATRE ON BRODAWAY 
THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 
THE FILM OF THE MONTH 
THE RADIO PROGRAM OF THE MONTH 
DRAMA FOR CHILDREN 
ON THE HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 
WHAT’S NEW AMONG BOOKS AND PLAYS 


$2.50 per year — $4.75 two years 
ORDER FROM 


DRAMATICS 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
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John Cameron Swayze 




















During the war, he spent two years 
as a foreign correspondent in London, 
returning to the United States in 1943. 
In 1945 he went on a three-week ’round- 
the world flight to gather facts on the 
Air Transport Command _ Globester 
Route. 

In all, Trout’s radio reporting has taken him 
over 250,000 miles through the 48 states and 
20 foreign countries. One of radio’s most 
fluent ad-libbers, he once extemporized for 58 
minutes while waiting to describe the return 
of President Roosevelt from a cruise. On 
D-Day, he was on the air 35 times in 48 hours, 
for a total of two hours and 58 minutes. 
John Cameron Swayze 

The phenomenal memory which John 
Cameron Swayze exhibits on “Who Said 
That?” has taken the major part of his 
life, man and boy, to develop. 

Such a mind is Swayze's that he regu- 
larly identifies more well-known quota- 
tions on “Who Said That?” than all other 
experts combined. So finely-developed 
is it that — unlike any other telecaster 
in the business — he can memorize 
the headline news of the day and recite 
it into the camera eye every night on 
the “Camel News Caravan.” It matters 
not how late or how much news there is. 
Swayze just doesn't believe in reading 
from a script on television. 

As a “very little boy,” he explains, his 
parents taught him the art of elocution. 
He could be heard, hand clasped in 
his mother’s as they walked down the 
street, reciting a whole passage from 
well known authors. Within a few years 
he became a champion debater at gram- 
mar school, then at high school, being 
able to rebut with answers that sound- 
ed as though he had memorized them 
straight out of Blackstone. 

Turning from elocution to dramatics, Swayze 
further intensified the process of quick memo- 
rization. After a few rounds with amateur 
dramatics and the onslaught of the depression, 
he turned to newspaper work and radio on 
the side. For radio, he found that memo- 
rization was not necessary but he could, if es- 
sential, have recited the entire script of any 
broadcast by note. 


Then came television — and Swayze 
quickly moved into the forefront of the 
ranks of commentators. At the Repub- 
lican and Democratic national conven- 
tions in Philadelphia, Swayze was on the 
television air for hours at a time, ad- 
libbing, reciting and otherwise exhibit- 
ing an amazing memory for facts and 


details relating to the parties and con- f 


ventions. 

This same amazing memory performed 
remarkably later in the year, in his 
coverage of Election Night in interviews 
which showed Swayze to be a man who 
forgot little, if anything, about the in- 
terviewee’s life and past history. 

With the start of the “Camel News 
Caravan” it was logical that Swayze be 
tapped for the job of commentator. Here 


was a man who could memorize a com- § 


plete news show, if necessary, and never 
once refer to his notes. This was in- 
valuable for television. 

Swayze accomplishes his task by ar- 
riving at the NBC Television News 
Room early in the afternoon. As he 
sifts through the day’s news, he pounds 
out a script, just as though he were 
preparing for a radio broadcast. He 
assorts the news into big stories, little 
ones and features, working on the script 
till late in the afternoon. 

Then he dashes into an empty studio, reads 
the script over once for timing. And _ tha‘’s 
the last he'll ever need the script —by thea, 
Swayze has it memorized. From then he'll 
read it over and over, timing each story and 
filing it away in its proper niche in his mind. 
Right up to show time, Swayze will sift tre 
late news, filing it in his mind for the proper 
place to spring it on the show. 

Some days, Swayze will recite as many 

as eight news stories — it all depends 
on how the news breaks in other cities 
and how much film is being run that 
night. 
Although John Cameron Swayze al- 
ways keeps his finished script next to 
him during the program, he has never 
once referred to it. 
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On The High School Stage 


News items published in this department are contributed by schools affiliated with 
The National Thespian Society 





White Deer, Texas 


\ HITE DEER High School (Thespian 

Troupe 278): Junior Miss, Balcony 
Scene, Moonshine, Nobody Sleeps, Not Quite 
Such a Goose, When the Whirlwind Blows. 
Wendell Gain, troupe sponsor.—Barbara Tucker, 
Secretary 


Stambaugh, Mich. 


TAMBAUGH High School (Thespian 
Troupe 215): Three performances of 
scenes from Mary Poppins given in December. 
Drama Week in February observed with spec- 
ial program for parents with performance of 
The Summons of Sariel as highlight of the 


s evening. Pictures of former Thespians and 


plays given during the seventeen years of 
Thespian membership were exhibited during 
the evening. Tom Sawyer presented in .April. 
Helen Dunham, troupe sponsor. 


Grangeville, Idaho 


RANGEVILLE High School (Thespian 
Troupe 526): American Passport, Blue- 
beard, Thespian Open House, other plays to 
be given ioine spring semester. Weekly 
meetings of dramatics club are given to plan- 
ning of assembly programs. Fifteen students 


' are expected to receive Thespian membership 


this season. Ruth S. Carpenter, troupe spon- 
sor.—Mary Burke, Secretary 


Norfolk, Nebr. 


al ties High School (Thespian Troupe 
112): Best Foot Forward, one-act play 
given in March, senior class play to be given 
in May. Semi-monthly dramatics club meet- 
ings devoted to study of history of drama, 
playwrights, and stage personalities. Ap- 
proximately twelve students are expected to 
receive Thespian membership. Ruthe Hell- 
mann, troupe sponsor.—Amy Christensen, Sec- 
retary 


Lakeview, Oregon 


AKEVIEW High School (Thespian Troupe 
945): Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 
The Valley of Ghosts, Who Murdered Who, 
I Shall Be Waiting, I'll Be Home by Midnight. 
Thespian meetings devoted to study of make- 
up and stage craft. A number of students 
attended Northwest drama conference held 
at the University of Oregon, February 10-12. 
Don Henry, troupe sponsor.—Maurine Evans, 
Secretary 


Kent, Ohio 

HEODORE ROOSEVELT High School 

(Thespian Troupe 774): You Can't Take 
It With You, Dear Ruth, The Tree, one-act 
play given in April. Make-up, great plays, 
and appreciation of Shakespearean literature 
are among the subjects considered at dra- 
matics club meetings this season. Leonard E. 
Robuck, troupe sponsor.—Dorothy Dallow, 
Secretary 


Alderson, West Va. 


LDERSON High School (Thespian Troupe 
72): Red-Headed Royalty from Arkansas, 
I Don’t Believe in Christmas, Miss Personality 
Plus, Cinderella (pantomime), “School Spirit”. 
A number of students attended performance 
of Pride and Prejudice given by Thespian 
Troupe 298. Stella Nelson, troupe sponsor.— 
Betty Lou Holliday, Secretary 


Genoa, Il. 


ENOA Township High School (Thespian 
Troupe 867): George Washington Slept 
Here, Loads of Pearls, Alex the Great, A Silver 
Lining. Bi-monthly study meetings devoted 
to make-up, and play production problems. 
Sponsored local speech contest in February. 
Spring production of No Moon Tonight. Audrey 
Dennis Soli, troupe sponsor.—Catherine Prain, 
Secretary 


Dallas, Texas 


oa High School (Thespian Troupe 
216): We Shook the Family Tree, Dress 
Reversal, It’s Whom You Know, A Note to 
Myself, Who Will Remember, musical revue. 
Radio play, The Mayor's New Bride, over 
local station. Wanda Banker, troupe sponsor. 
—Barbara Daniel, Secretary 


Middletown, N. Y. 


IDDLETOWN High School (Thespian 

Troupe 74): National Drama Week 
early in February observed with several ap- 
propriate activities including theatre party 
to New York and production of Years Ago 
under the direction of Manuel Rosenblum. 
Variety show given by Thespians for Masonic 
Lodge and American Legion early this spring. 
Miles S. McLain, troupe sponsor.—Cynthia 
Sporn, Secretary 


Clay, West Va. 
LAY High School (Thespian Troupe 458): 


Suddenly It Was May, Public Hero No. 1, 


Football Hero, Pink and Patches, Evening 
Star, According to Doyle, Tit for Tat, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas programs, Laff Revue, 
and Chonita (operetta). Make-up studied 
during dramatics club meetings. Jane B. Harris, 
troupe sponsor.—Jo Ann Summers, Secretary 


Huntington, N, Y. 


eg ERINGTON High School (Thespian 
Troupe 603): Junior Miss presented late 
in March. Dramatics club meetings held twice 
a month. Approximately twelve students are 
expected to qualify for Thespian membership 
this season. Mabel Bannister, troupe sponsor. 
—Mary Beth Vance, Secretary 


Fremont, Nebr. 


;eewowr High School (Thespian Troupe 
886): East Side, West Si (entirely 
original dramatic-musical show with nearly 
two hundrer students participating), Which 
Is the Way to Boston, The Happy Journey, 
Waiting, Afraid of the Dark, The Ghost of a 
Freshman. Entry in drama festival held at 
Midland College, with Luke Heckman win- 
ning $250 scholarship. Spring plays include 
Nobody Sleeps, and Meet Me in St. Louis. 
Formal Thespian ceremony for twelve students 
held in March. Additional members to be 
admitted later this season. N. Jane Harris, 
troupe sponsor. 


Danvile, Il. 


Le High School (Thespian Trou 
59): The Divine Flora, Tattletale, Wild- 
cat Willie and the Bearded Lady, Sure as 
You're Born, “Moments Musical” Dramatics 
club meetings given to study of stage tech- 
niques, make-up, movies on _ parliamentary 
procedure, etc. Radio programs presented on 
February 18 and April 29. Mary Miller, troupe 
sponsor.—Wini Lawbright, Secretary 


Bazine, Kansas 


AZINE Rural High School (Thespian 

Troupe 921): Husbands Don’t Know 
Everything, Just Ducky, Spooky Tavern, Sure 
as You're Born, One Happy Family, observance 
of National Drama Week in February. Scenery, 
styles of scene designing, and Thespian ac- 
tivities are among the subjects considered at 
dramatics club meetings this season. Naomi 
E. Gullion, troupe sponsor.—Patricia Stout, 
Secretary 


Laredo, Texas 


Lo germ High School (Thespian Troupe 
1388): Green Grow the Lilacs, given on 
February 12 and 14, with cast party held at 
a local ranch on February 22. A number of 
Thespians under the direction of Mary Elam 
participated in the production which was high- 
ly successful. 


Sunnyvale, Calif. 


REMONT Union High School (Thespian 
Troupe 554): A Date With Judy, You 
Can’t Take It With You, Barretts of Wimpole 
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This scene oc- 
curred in a 
production of 
George Wash- 
ington Slept 
Here given by 
the John Greer 
High School 
(Thespian 
Troupe 282), 
Hoopeston, Iii. 
Ross C. Allen 
directed. 
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Roddy MacDowall 


ODDY MacDowall, famous young 
actor of HOW GREEN WAS MY 
VALLEY, charmed the active and alum- 
ni members of Thespian Troupe 425 of 
the Tucson, Arizona, Senior High School 
during his meeting with the group back- 
stage during the twentieth anniversary 
celebration of The National Thespian 
Society, February 6 through 13. 

Young MacDowall, who was intro- 
duced by Bill Adams, President of 
Troupe No. 425, spoke extemporaneous 
ly to an enthusiastic audience who plied 
questions regarding the youthful thes- 
pian’s experiences in the theatre. The 
meeting occurred on February 8, one 
day prior to the opening of the Rogers 
Brackett and Walter Rathbun produc- 
tion of John Patrick’s comedy-drama 
THE HASTY HEART at the Temple 
of Music and Art in Tucson. MacDow- 
all portrayed the role of Lachlen and 
was supported by Bill Adams in the role 
of Kiwi. Tucson Senior High School 
students remember Adams’ fine portrayal 
of Martin Bennett in the recent school 
production of FANNY AND THE SER- 
VANT PROBLEM. 

Altogether the members of Troupe No. 
425 of The National Thespian Society 
experienced a busy week, since their ob- 
servance of twentieth anniversary Week 
was not confined to spectators role while 
listening to Roddy MacDowall. On Mon- 








Roddy MacDowall Helps Tuscon Thespians 


Celebrate 





Bill Adams 


day evening, February 7, they presented 
two plays for the ambulatory patients 
of the United States Veterans Hospital 
in Tucson. The vehicles selected to 
bring mirth to the convalescent veterans 
were, Percival Wilde’s rollicking fantasy, 
THE DYSPEPTIC OGRE, which was a 
stylized venture into the land of make- 
believe. The other comedy presenta- 
tion of the evening was THE WONDER 
HAT, written by Kenneth Sawyer Good- 
man and Ben Hecht. The cast and 
crews of the two one-acts were guests of 
the Veterans Hospital Special Services 
and Recreational Director at an infor- 
mal buffet supper following the per- 
formances. 

On Wednesday evening, February 9, 
the members of the Troupe attended the 
road show production of Margaret Web- 
ster’s version of William Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, MACBETH, which was staged 
in the local high school auditorium. 

Rounding out a full week of theatrical 
activity, troupe members attended a spe- 
cial preview of Laurence Olivier’s mag- 
nificent screen adaptation of the tragedy 
of the gloomy Dane, HAMLET, on Sat- 
urday, February 12. 

Another “first” for this special week’s 
observance of the twentieth anniversary 
of the Society was the initial airing of a 
“Talent Quest” program over a Tucson 
radio station. 








Street, Birthday of a King. Money making 
activities and radio were among the subjects 
considered at dramatics club meetings this 
season. Dramatics and radio acting class is 
sponsoring a weekly radio show. A number 
of students have seen shows given by other 
schools in the area. Carmendale Fernandes, 
troupe sponsor.—Shirley Lynch, Secretary 


Morgantown, West Va. 


ORGANTOWN High School (Thespian 

Troupe 27): Charley’s Aunt, Meet Me 
in St. Louis, Hi-Y Minstrel Show. Daily radio 
broadcasts presented during American Educa- 
tion Week. Dorothy Stone White, troupe 
sponsor. 


West Liberty, Iowa 


EST LIBERTY High School (Thespian 

Troupe 599): Thespians host to the 
Muscatine County Speech Festival early in 
February, with five schools participating. The 
Happy Journey, staged by Troupe 599, re- 
pee ns § superior rating . The sum of $300 has 
been raised by troupe for purchase of new 
scenery. Trifles entered in Iowa High School 
Play Production Festival. Mrs. Frances Bodie, 
troupe sponsor.—Jean Myers, Secretary 


Evansville, Indiana 


EITZ High School (Thespian Troupe 
474): Life Begins at Sixteen, Hearts, 
Christmas pageant, $ehior class play (given 


22 


this spring). Make-up, stage work, and Thes- 
pian activities are among the subjects studied 
during the bi-monthly meetings of the dra- 
matics group. Fifteen students will qualify 
for Thespian membership by the close of this 
season. W. R. Moore, troupe sponsor.—Alice 
Burns, Secretary 


Knox, Indiana 


NOX High School (Thespian Troupe 

602): Seven Sisters, The Medicine Show, 
A Good Girl in the Kitchen, Dust of the Road, 
The Pot Boiler. Dramatics club meetings are 
held twice a month. Twelve students have 
been admitted to Thespian membership so far 
this season. Paul Ventura, troupe sponsor.— 
Katie May Graigmile, Secretary 


Alton, Iil. 


ESTERN Military Academy (Thespian 

Troupe 397): Cracked Ice, If Men 
Played Cards As Women Do. Program of one- 
act plays presented in March. You Can’t 
Take It With You tentatively chosen for 
presentation as senior class play. Dramatics 
students have studied stagecraft, make-up. 
lighting, and stage carpentry. Capt. Richard 
Martin, troupe sponsor.—Jay Heyman, Secre- 
tary 
St. Peter, Minn. 


S'. PETER High School (Thespian Trou 
928): Seven Sisters, Ramshackle Inn, T 


Clod, The Game of Chess, Riders to the Sea, 
The Fifteenth Candle, The Necklace Is Mine, 
Rose of the Danube. Make-up, making of 
flats, and stage settings are among the subjects 
receiving attention at the dramatics club meet- 
ings held this season. Helen L. Drossler, 
troupe sponsor.—Barbara Weissenborn, Sec- 
retary 


Sylvania, Ohio 

URNHAM High School (Thespian Troupe 

467): All members of troupe have par- 
ticipated in some form of dramatics activities 
this season. One Wild Night presented in 
observance of 20th anniversary of The Na- 
tional Thespian Society. Public speaking 
night and production of the senior class play 
are the major events of this spring term. 
A number of troupe members attended per- 
formance of Medea in Toledo with Judith 
Anderson in the leading role. Margaret Fair- 
child, troupe sponsor.—Joyce Meinen, Secretary 


Whitmell, Va. 


HITEMELL Farm Life School (Thes- 

pian Troupe 409): Several memebers 
of this troupe attended a showing of Hamlet 
with Laurence Olivier in the leading role, 
Thespians also saw a performance of Ten Little 
Indians given by the Danville Little Theatre 
and a performance of The Ghost Train pre- 
sented by Thespians of the George Washington 
High School of Danville. School productions 
of this spring include In Old Virginny and 
While the Wind Blew. Mary E. Tarpley, 
troupe sponsor. 


Weston, West Va. 


won High School (Thespian Troupe 
99): Life With Father, Little Women, 
annual interclass play festival held in Decem- 
ber with program consisting of High Window, 
Which Is the Way to Boston, Antic Spring, 
Georgie Porgie. Mooncalf Mugford awarded 
superior rating in the finals of the West Vir- 
ginia High School Drama Festival held at 
Beckley on April. 1, 2. Mary Christine Swint, 
troupe sponsor.—Sarabeth Trinkle, Secretary 


Martinsville, Indiana 


oo High School (Thespian 
Troupe 818): Goodnight Ladies, Old 
Doc, Thanks Awfully, A Scream in the Dark, 
The Forgotten Man. Make-up and lighting 
discussed in reference to color and types of 
plays produced this season. A number of stu- 
dents attended performances of Oklahoma and 
Annie Get Your Gun at Indiana University. 
Norma Epley, troupe sponsor.—Mary Swinney, 
Secretary 


Ida Grove, Iowa 


oo GROVE High School (Thespian Troupe 
746): Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, 
Home Sweet Homicide. Several well known 
American dramas discussed during dramatics 
club meetings. Radio forum presented over 
Station WNAX. T. L. Fallesen, troupe spon- 
sor.—Iris Barr, Secretary 


Kenmore, N. Y. 


ENMORE Senior High School (Thespian 

Troupe 108): Ever Since Eve, Two on 
an Island, Dear Departed, Show Up, Christ- 
mas pageant. Stagecraft is one of the subivcts 
studied this season by dramatics students. | ve 
Strong, troupe sponsor.—Sally Snyder, Secre- 
tary 


Gordon, Nebr. 


(sou High School (Thespian Troupe 
952): Just Ducky, The Hoosier School- 
master, For Whom the Telephone Rings, The 
White Phantom, Let’s Be Sensible, No Greuter 
Love, H.M.S. Pinafore. Subjects studied 
during the season include make-up, play pro- 
duction, and play selection. Superior rating 
won in district festival with play, No Greater 
Love. Mabel E. Bridges, troupe sponsor.— 
Stephen Lewis, Secretary 
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Scene from January Thaw as given by student of the Wasatch Academy (Thespian Troupe 






833), Mt. Pleasant, Utah. Directed by David A. Thomas. 
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Osage, Iowa 
C SAGE High School (Thespian Troupe 
’ 848:) The Late Christopher Bean, Mr. 
Pim Passes By, Angel Street, Come Rain Or 
Shine, Meet Arizona. Thespians attended the 
Iowa State Teachers College production of 
School for Scandal and Trojan Women. Mari- 
lyn Woodruff, troupe sponsor. 


Ashland, Ohio 


SHLAND High School (Thespian Troupe 
29): Three-act Thespian play, The Torch- 
Bearers, presented on April 1. Thespian as- 
sembly program given in fall one of the out- 
standing events of this season. Study of drama 
unit makes use of several teaching aids in- 
cluding recordings of Medea. Study of «staging 
covers Greek, Roman, Russian, English, French, 
and American stages. Several fifteen-minute 
radio programs have been prepared by drama 
class and presented over the local station. 
Thespians have presented many programs dur- 
ing the season before groups in the community. 
Betty J. Bartlett, troupe sponsor. 


Grundy Center, Iowa 


RUNDY CENTER High School (Thes- 

pian Troupe 51): Hobgoblin House, The 
Flattering Word, Overtones, The Happy Jour- 
ney, Every Family Has One. Overtones pre- 
sented in State Drama Festival held at Uni- 
versity of Iowa late in March. Thespian 
Troupe 51 is actively supporting the resolu- 
tion introduced in the U.S. Congress for the 
establishment of a national theatre in the 
country. Gus D. Cosman, troupe sponsor. 


Natchitoches, La. 


|= following plays were presented in 
the second State High School drama festi- 
val held at the Northwestern State College 


on March 11, 12, under the direction of W. © 


Frederic Plette: High Window (Lake Charles), 
Mansions (Natchitoches), The Shock of His 
Life (St. Mary’s), Dark Wind (De Quincy), 
Mooncalf Mugford (Lacassine), Bread (Ray- 
ville), Brothers in Arms (Shreveport), Enter 
the Hero (Convere), A Message from Khufu 
(Shreveport), Another Beginning (Shreve- 
port). Nine of the plays presented were 
awarded Thespian certificates of excellence 
for having received superior rating. 


Beckley, West Va, 


HE Sixteenth Annual West Virginia High 

School Drama Festival was held at the 
Woodrow Wilson High School (Thespian 
Troupe 754) on April 1, 2, with the following 
plays presented: High Window (Woodrow 
Wilson High School), The Happy Journey 
(Nuttall High School, Lookout), The Purple 
Door Knob (Greenbrier High School, Ronce- 
verte), The Devil and Miss Appleby (Magnolia 
High School, Matewan), New School of 
Wives (Credo-Kenova High School, Kenova), 
Confessional (Parkersburg), Why I Am A 
Bachelor (Williamstown), Mooncalf Mugford 
(Weston), Dead Men Can't Hurt You (Fair- 
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view), and Balcony Scene (Triadelphia High 
School, Wheeling). Superior rating was given 
to High Window, The Purple Door Knob, and 
Mooncalf Mugford. Margaret Barker of Park- 
ersburg received superior rating for her read- 
ing of The Spy. The festival was judged by 
Dr. Earl W. Blank of Berea College. 


Daytona Beach, Fla. 


AINLAND High School (Thespian 

Troupe 835): Stardust, One Fine Day, 
His First Girl. Dramatics club meetings de- 
voted to study of make-up, scenery, lighting, 
and presentation of plays and monologues. 
A number of dramatics students have attended 
performances of Hamlet, Henry V, and The 
Hasty Heart. Barbara Dodson is troupe spon- 
sor.—Sue Bragg, Secretary 


East St. Louis, IIl. 


T. TERESA Academy (Thespian Troupe 
118): Formal initiation of twenty-one new 
members occurred on February 7, with charter 
members as the special guests for the evening. 
In observance of the 20th anniversary of The 
National Thespian Society the troupe presented 
Death of the Swan over radio Station WTMV. 
This play was later presented in the drama 
festival sponsored by the Catholic Theatre 
Conference at Springfield, Ill. Sister Mary 
Pius is troupe sponsor. 


Wallace, Idaho 


ALLACE High School (Thespian Trou 
203): Thespian troupe addressed by 
Charles Lum, Shadioundaiiiens actor who later 
presented a number of passages from Shakes- 
pearean plays before the entire student body. 
Members of troupe directed three plays given 
in November by students of the Junior High 
School. Several Thespians attended perform- 
ance of the Passion Play in Spokane. Hazel 
Soiseth, troupe sponsor.—Bud Hall, Secretary 


Burley, Idaho 


Lo yannd High School (Thespian Troupe 
111): Happy Journey, Wolf at the Door, 
You Can't Take It With You, Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay, Mary, His Mother, 
Angel Street. ney twenty-one stu- 
dents are expected to receive Thespian mem- 





ONE ACT PLAY CONTEST 


Kappa Eta chapter of Alpha Psi Ome- 
ga Dramatic Fraternity of Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Michigan, under the 
sponsorship of Bessie Beatty, Station 
WOR, New York, is offering two prizes 
of $60 and $30 for the two best original 
one-act plays. The contest closes May 
1, 1949. Entries should be addressed 
to Dr. Heddy Rossi, Ferris Institute. 











bership this season. Lighting, professional 
theatre productions, make-up, and stage eti- 
que are among the subjects studied at 
amatics club meetings. Mary Harris, troupe 
sponsor.—Vally Tanner, Secretary 


Tallmadge, Ohio 


ALLMADGE High School (Thespian 

Troupe 382): You Can't Take It With 
You. Evening program of three one-act plays 
given in March consisted of Even Exchange, 
Jilted, and Storm on the Channel. Meet Me 
in St. Louis given in April under the direction 
of William D. Plant, Jr. Season will close 
with spring music festival. Hilda Rohlf, troupe 
sponsor.—Diane Littrell, Reporter 


Hot Springs, S. Dak. 


He SPRINGS High School )Thespian 
Troupe 488): Polly, Put the Kettle On, 
Andante, Tell It To Tommy, The Silver Trum- 
pet, Junior class play. Padding of figures, 
make-up, and stage design are among the 
subjects discussed at the monthly dramatics 
club meetings. Richard A. Hildreth, troupe 
sponsor.—Annette Weisenberger, Secretary 


Moscow, Idaho 


Moscow High School (Thespian Troupe 
56): The Little Minister, Stardust, three 
one-act plays, several skits and numerous in- 
class productions. Dramatics club meetings 
are held twice a month with the time spent 
in the study of theatre history, acting tech- 
niques, make-up, and technical phases of 
theatre production. At least fourteen students 
are expected to qualify for Thespian member- 
ship this season. Edward M. Dalva, troupe 
sponsor.—Joan Parks, Secretary 


Ely, Nevada 


W/ HITE PINE County High School (Thes- 

pian Troupe 768): Beware of Termites, 
And the Lamp Went Out, We Shook the Fam- 
ily Tree, Christmas pageant. Dramatics club 
meetings devoted to various projects designed 
to arouse greater interest in dramatics among 
students. Fifteen students are expected to 
qualify for Thespian membership this season. 
Joyce Roske, troupe sponsor.—Elda Allred, 
Secretary 


Lubbock, Texas 


UBBOCK Senior High School (Thespian 
Troupe 240): Peter, Peter Pumpkin Eater, 
The Elves and the Shoemaker, Great Ex- 
pectations, Cuckoos on the Hearth, Why the 
Chimes Rang, Jazz and Minuet, Dramatics 
club meetings given to study of childrens 
theatre, make-up, play production. Several 
members of troupe and director attended 
speech clinic held at Odessa, Texas, late in 
January. M. Howell, troupe sponsor.— 
Nancy Herrington, Secretary 


Coronado, Calif. 


ORONADO High School (Thespian Trou 

716): The Dragon, Angelica, Inc., Night 
of January 16, Hi Jinks. Monthly dramatics 
club meetings are given to study of acting, 
speech, posture, and current Broadway plays. 
At least ten students are expected to qualify 
for Thespian honors by the close of this season. 
Mrs. G. P. Arvidson, troupe sponsor.—June 
Richey, Secretary 


Bettsville, Ohio 


J Miele 4 the High School (Thespian 
Troupe 941): Dont Take My Penny, 
Saved by the Belle, The Autograph Chasers, 
A Double Affair, The Ghost in the Green 
Gown, Butch, Wheat Fire, A Big Day (operet- 
ta). The art of make-up, set design, stage 


business, history of drama, character interpre- 
tations and stagecraft among the subjects con- 
sidered during dramatics club meetings. Par- 
ticipation in drama tournament in March. 
Ellen Hannon, troupe sponsor.—Carol Littler, 
Secretary 


- 





Newport, Wash. 


oa. High School (Thespian Troupe 
572): The Miser, Stardust, Pride and 
Prejudice, The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife, A Minuet, Beau of Bath, Poor Pillicoddy. 
Fourteen students initiated in a formal candle- 
light ceremony late in February. Lucile Lake, 
troupe sponsor.—Martha Mae Sewell, Secretary 


Philippi, West Va. 


4ILIPPI High School (Thespian Troupe 

284): Old Doc, Sparkin’, Little Miss 
Somebody. A number of projects pertaining 
to the stage have been considered as part of 
the dramatics club programs sponsored this 
season. Catherine Lew Sturm, troupe sponsor. 
—Nancy Baughman, Secretary 


Tonasket, Wash. 


ONASKET High School (Thespian Troupe 

910): Good Gracious Grandma, Scene for 
the Goslings, Bobby Sox. Thespians pre- 
sented High Window and Life of the Party 
at the drama festival held in Wenatchee, 
Washington, on March 18, 19. Yvetta Snow- 
den, troupe sponsor.—Barbara Eberlein, Sec- 
retary 


Tempe, Ariz. 


EMPE Union High School (Thespian 

Troupe 800): The Leavenworth Case, 
Twentieth Century Lullaby, The Black Vamp. 
Stage presence and make-up are among the 
subjects studied during the season. Harry 
Coppinger, troupe sponsor.—Marian Hanger, 
Secretary 


Hope, Ark. 


Hore High School (Thespian Troupe 36): 
Love Hits Wilbur awarded first place in 
drama festival held at the Texarkana Junior 
College in February. Play was later given as 
part of an evening of one-acts at the same 
college. Members of Troupe 36 participated 
in state festival held at Arkansas College on 
March 17 and 18. Mildred McMahen, troupe 
sponsor. 


Bramwell, West Va. 


RAMWELL High School (Thespian 

Troupe 132): We Shook the Family Tree, 

Life of the Party, Mountain Justice. Eleven 

students granted Thespian membership so far 

this season. Thespian troupe re-established 

this season with Margaret B. Brown as spon- 
sor.—Virginia Sutphin, Secretary 


Dupo, Iil. 


ao Community High School (Thespian 
Troupe 879): A Date With Judy, We 
Shook the Family Tree, Undertow, Echo, The 














attractive catalogue. 


TO LEADING STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY HOUSES 


A one-cent posto! card addressed to each firm listed on this po 
Write today. 


will bring yew en 
MENTION DRAMATICS MAGAZINE 





GUID 


Have you selected your JUNE SHOW ? 


H OW about a Costume Plot for your popular selection? 


Plcapouanrens here for authentic costuming. 


Aha goods and period props also available. 


OOKER- 


averhill, Massachusetts 





OWE COSTUME COMPANY, 


HAPPY TO HELP YOU. WRITE FOR RATES 





Stagecraft Service 


A complete stock of Scenery, Draperies, Light- 
ing and Supplies for Sale, including a huge 
rental stock for Plays and Operettas. 


Charles H. Stewart & Co. 


6 - 8 College Circle, Somerville 44, Mass. 
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STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
¢ FOOTS ° SPOTS 
¢ BORDERS © ACCESSORIES 


SCHOEN & CROWE 


403 W. 47th St. New York 19, N. Y. 





Pittsburgh Stage & Equipment Studios 


STAGE CURTAINS 
CYCLORAMA CURTAINS 
S7TAGE LIGHTING 
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| 1751 Champa St. DENVER, COLO. 
COSTUMES, WIGS, MAKE-UP, 
For All Characters and Productions 
20 YEARS RELIABLE RENTAL SERVICE 


For quotations, give title, period, locale, 
and cast of characters, etc. 
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37th and Charlotte Streets 
PITTSBURGH |, PA. 


WINDOW DRAPERIES 
STAGE SCENERY 
STAGE RIGGING 





THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 
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64 FAMOUS “mm Rosco Laboratories 
Non-Fading COLORS & 08 co Rose Lalo Avenue 
Large Size 20°x 24” ~ Brooklyn 1, N.Y. - 
THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE Ush 
ALL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT ee 
FOR THE THEATRE —— 
Write for Catalogue H mee 
EDUCATIONAL DISCOUNTS from 10% to 20% Sound Records 
New York City Riesine 








Third Plate, Second Honeymoon, Fortune Is 
a Cowboy, A Waltz Dream. Acting, directing 
make-up, history of the theatre, stage person- 
alities, and stagecraft are among the subjects 


discussed during the dramatics club meetings. 
Students sponsor a weekly radio program for 
a radio station in East St. Louis. Ardath Short, 
troupe sponsor.—Bessie Meininger, Secretari; 


































The Grotto 
scene in Seng 
of Bernade‘te 
as staged at 
the Hudson, N. 
(Thespian§® 
Y., High School 
Troupe 630). 
Directed by 

Bette Grant. | 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


New Releases for High Schools 


(Most of these are released everywhere, but check before making final plans) 


THE YOUNG AND FAIR 
LIFE WITH FATHER 





A YOUNG MAN'S FANCY 
YEARS AGO 

JENNY KISSED ME 

STRANGE BOARDERS 

a1) THE WINSLOW BOY 

. THE GLASS MENAGERIE 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 








Send for our new Catalogue 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


6 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 





Say You Saw It In Dramatics 


CS 
May, 1949 








SOUND 
EFFECTS 


That assure a perfect professional 
performance by providing maximum 


realism. 
MAJOR 
SOUND-EFFECT RECORDS 


Meet Every Stage 
Production Need 


All Major Sound Effect Records are 
10-inch, double-face, lateral cut, 
78 R.P.M. They are recorded from 
life on film, then waxed ; Quick-cued 
wherever advantageous. Playable on 
any phonograph or turntable. 


Write for FREE Catalog — Today 


MAJOR RECORDS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. 
1600 Broddway, Dept. DM-2 
New York 19, N. Y. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 
International Recording Service 
56-58 Wellington Street East, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Costume rentals to churches, schools, 
colleges and organizations every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very mod- 
erate rates. 

A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 
Complete productions or any part 
thereof. You name the play or list 


of requirements—we send full infor- 
mation without obligation. 


EAVES 


COSTUME COMPANY 


Eaves Byilding 


151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
atselelinisl Jommn-TAe) 
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Scene from the comedy, Love Your Neighbor, as given at the San Bernardino, Calif., Hich 
School (Thespian Troupe 148). Verna L. Brown, director. 








Mission, Texas 


ISSION High School (Thespian Troupe 

85): Miss Personality Plus, entry in 
drama festival this season. Weekly dramatics 
club meetings given to study of radio, cos- 
tuming, make-up, and dramatic literature. 
Several students are expected to qualify for 
Thespian membership this season. Wilma S. 
Evans, troupe sponsor.—Dorothy Cook, Sec- 
retary 


Cody, Wyoming 


ODY High School (Thespian Troupe 4): 
Radio adaptations of The Cask of Amon- 
tillado, Silent Night and The Ugly Duckling. 
Staged Special Guest, Once to Every Boy, The 
Valiant, entry in speech festival early in 
March. Weekly meetings of dramatics club 
devoted to study of history of the theatre, 
arena theatre, and Greek dramatists. Fifteen 
students are expected to receive Thespian 
membership this season. Rhoda Mae Zwickey, 
troupe sponsor.—Joane Nielson, Secretary 


Springville, Utah 


PRINGVILLE High School (Thespian 

Troupe 92): Sixteen in August, Seeing 
Double, Growing Pains The Ghost Train, A 
Dictator Visits His Mother, Drums of Oude, 
Candy for Lucy. Dramatics club meetings are 
held every month, with students presenting 
scenes from well known plays. Performances 
appraised by college students. Twenty-two 
students are expected to receive Thespian 
membership this season. Joseph E. Tippletts, 
troupe sponsor.—Kathleen Gividen, Secretary 


Aurora, Nebr. 


URORA High School (Thespian Troupe 
17): Sulphur and Molasses, Sod, The 
Wedding of Jack and Jill, Leaping Lena, The 
Least of These, Bluebeard, original skit. Ex- 
perienced members of dramatics club and 
Thespian troupe are offering demonstrations 
in make-up to younger members. Proceeds 
of production of Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay given in March used to pay for con- 
struction of new stage. Nine students granted 
Thespian membership so far this season. Loine 
Gaines, troupe sponsor.—Joan Diffendaffer, Sec- 
retary 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Children’s Theatre of the University 
of Denver is offering 20 special acting 
scholarships of $100 each for the forth- 
coming summer session. Recipients will 
be members of the summer touring com- 
pany, spending four weeks on the road. 
Applications should be addressed to 
Secretary, School of the Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
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Watseka, Il. 


ATSEKA Community High Sc)o0ol 

(Thespian Troupe 6385): What A Life, 
The Valiant, four original skits, second major 
production scheduled for this spring. Dra- 
matics club meetings held twice a month are 
devoted to study of new plays, presentation 
of skits and ways of building interest for 
dramatics throughout the school. Caryl 
Strauss, troupe sponsor.—Ruth Dubry, Secre- 
tary 


Birmingham, Ala. 

AMSAY High School (Thespian Troupe 

375): One Foot in Heaven, Dregs, One 
Egg, Finger of God. National Drama Week 
observed in February with a number of stu- 
dents attending performance of Man and 
Superman with Maurice Evans in the leading 
role. Students read and discussed the play 
before seeing the performance. A _ number 
of activities are being sponsored by the troupe 
this spring with Dale Pratt as _ President. 
Evelyn Walker, troupe sponsor.—Tom Screven, 
Secretary 


Meadow Bridge, West Va. 


EADOW BRIDGE High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 559): The Bargain Bride, 
Demon in the Dark, Her Emergency Husband, 
Swanee Minstrel. Dramatics club meetings 
given to study of casting, pantomime, and 
play production. Celeste Arritt, troupe sponsor. 


Onarga, IIl. 


NARGA Township High School (Thespian 

Troupe 278): Virtue Victorious. Junior 
and senior class plays given dur‘»g spring term. 
About fourteen students are expected to 
qualify for Thespian membership by end of 
this season. Dramatics club meetings are held 
monthly. Joan C. Stout, troupe sponsor.—H ose 
Talbert, Secretary 


Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


URFREESBORO Central High Sc‘.00! 

(Thespian Troupe 349): Green S/ ud- 
ders, We Shook the Family Tree, Meet Me 
in St. Louis, Millie and Tellie, Th- Persec: ted 
Maiden, Christmas program. Fundamental: of 
acting, make-up, and play directing are am ng 
the subjects considered at the dramatics «lub 
meetings. A number of students have | :en 
attending productions given by the Nash«: ille 
Community Playhouse. All school assemblies 
presented over radio. Mrs. George Camp)ell, 
troupe sponsor.—Sally Scott, Secretary 


Hays, Kansas 
HY High School (Thespian Troupe 284): 
We Shook the Family Tree, For Wiom 
the Telephone Rings, Candy Goes on a Liet, 
Jiminy Christmas. Eight students granted 
Thespian membership so far this season. Niiri- 
am Perry, troupe sponsor.—Shirley Johnson, 
Secretary 
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Tamara Daykarhanova." 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL ror tHe STAGE 


“Tamara Daykarhanova is a sincere theatre artist and a person with enthusiasm 
and integrity. Her background and training include years as a member of the Moscow 
Art Theatre under Constantin Stanislavski which means that she worked closely with 
some of the master of the modern theatre." 


JOSHUA LOGAN, Director-Producer of Mr. Roberts, 


"Speaking as a teacher and a director, | would not have been able to do for my students 
and for my department at college what | have done, were it not for my work with 


HAZEL STRAYER, Director of the College Theatre, 


Approved by Veterans Administration 
27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


South Pacific, etc. 


lowa State Teachers College. 


TRafalgar 7-5834 
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Ste-ling, Colo. 


“ERLING High School (Thespian Troupe 
\ 87): Rehearsal, George Washington Slept 
Her’, Nobody Sleeps, The Bronze Lady, The 
Cry:tal Gentleman, senior class play in April. 
Mo: thly dramatics club meetings devoted to 
stucy of play production techniques. More 
thar twenty students are expected to qualify 
for [Thespian membership by end of this sea- 
son. Helen Jakusz, troupe sponsor.—Doris 
Sim», Secretary 


Staples, Minn. 


‘APLES High School (Thespian Troupe 
314): A Date with Judy, Wilbur Faces 
Life, Rumplestiltskin, marionette show. Dra- 
matics club meetings devoted to making of 
marionettes, construction of marionette stage, 
and writing of script under the direction of 
Lorraine Reher. Mary Forsan, troupe sponsor. 
—Jane Sanco, Secretary 
Kingsport, Tenn, 
Dee egg emda 1D High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 422): Headed for Eden, 
Bobby Sox, Junior class play, Thespian broad- 
cast, entry in district drama festival sponsored 
by the Literary League. Weekly dramatics 


‘club meetings given to study of acting, di- 


recting, and make-up. Nancy J. Necessary, 
troupe sponsor.—Charlene Wright, Secretary 


Lawrenceville, Iil. 


ee Township High School 
(Thespian Troupe 446): Daddy Long- 
Legs, One Foot in Heaven, Why the Chimes 
Rang. Two radio programs presented over 
Station WAOV. Auditorium stage equipped 
with new curtains and lighting equipment. 
Programs exchanged with high schools at 
Robinson and Olney, Illinois. Bessie A. Seed, 
troupe sponsor.—Donna Dixon, Secretary 





Moorhead, Minn. 


OORHEAD State Teachers College High 

School (Thespian Troupe 854): Yes 
and No. Six students granted Thespian mem- 
bership so far thie season. Dramatics club 
meetings held bi-weekly. Warren E. Gaverke, 
troupe sponsor.—Joyce Ledeboer, Secretary 


Forest Grove, Oregon 


OREST GROVE Union High School (Thes- 

pian Troupe 925): Troupe formally es- 
tablished on January 14 with members of 
Troupe 124 assisting. Ten students on charter 
roll with Margaret Kaufman as president. Town 
Room Mystery given in March, drama night 
held in April, banquet scheduled for May. 
Troupe plans to send representatives to Third 
National Dramatic Arts Conference at Indiana 
University, June 13 through 18. Virginia 
Petroff Takos, troupe sponsor.—Nancy Latimer, 
Secretary 


Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


OSLYN High School (Thespian Troupe 

645): Our Town, Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate, Rich Man Poor Man, The Monkey’s 
Paw, The Valiant, The Gypsy Rover. Dra- 
matics club meetings which are held twice 
a month are devoted to study of one-act plays, 
pantomime, and current Broadway hits. Melba 
G. Hoffman, troupe sponsor.—Josie Saunders, 
Secretary 
Fairmont, Minn. 
pAeéont High School (Thespian Troupe 

261): Life With Father, Rip Van Winkle, 
The Glass Menagerie. A number of students 
are active in radio work over Station KSUM. 
Considerable interest in dramatics exists among 
students this season. Dramatics and Thespian 
activities are under the capable direction of 
Virginia Dritley.—Marilyn De Lano, Secretary 











Fome Sweet Homicide. 
ct the Wayne, Mich., High School (Thespian Troupe 670). 


May, 1949 





This production was given under the direction of Letha A. Rice 





The 


Pronk SCHOOL 


of CREATIVE ARTS 


(Coeducational ) 
Asheville, North Carolina 


26th 
Summer Season 
JUNE 27 to AUGUST 8 








Plonk School Dramatics Students in 
Act Il of Lula Vollmer’s ‘'Sun-Up’’ 


Correct Speech 


Literature ... Languages 
Dramatics ... Bible ... Music and 
Voice Training . . . Creative English 
Remedial Reading . . . Character Building 
Public and Radio Speaking 


Body Development 





Study and Vacation —— 
in “The Land of The Sky”, famous 


for its scenic charm and energizing 
summer coolness. 





Living accommodations in students’ resi- 
dence. Summer season open to high school 
and college students, and all adults who 
would improve their speech and living. 
Veterans accepted under GI Bill of Rights. 


Winter Season Opens September 19 


Request Summer Folder and 
Full Information. 


Address: Miss Laura Plonk, Director 
The 


Pionk Scuoo. 
of CREATIVE ARTS 


One Sunset Parkway 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Department of 
Speech and Drama 


TRINITY 
UNIVERSITY 


Theatre - Radio - Play 
Writing - Speech Correction 


Worshop program includes three- 
act plays for Freshmen; Weekly 
drama programs on several radio 
stations; 150 performances each year; 
Seven major productions; 
Touring company 


Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


SAN ANTONIO 1, TEXAS 
Box Q 





TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


When you enswer any of these cdvertisements, mention DRAMATICS MAGAZINE 








University of Virginia 


SIX MAJOR PRODUCTIONS « 


SUMMER SESSION OF THEATRE ARTS (2nd Year) 
June 27 - Eight Weeks - August 20 


ELEVEN COURSES IN ALL PHASES OF THEATRE ¢ 
GRADUATE CREDIT TOWARD MASTER'S DEGREE 
GUEST STARS FROM THE PROFESSIONAL THEATRE « 
ALLIED COURSES IN SPEECH AND RADIO 
STUDENT ASSISTANTSHIPS AVAILABLE «¢ 

Write: School of Speech and Drama 


Minor Hall, University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 














Department of Drama 
College of Fine Arts 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 
NEW MEXICO 


O ffers courses in 


Speech 

Acting 

Directing 
Playwriting 
Stagecraft 

Technical Production 
Scene Design 
Costume Design 





leading to the 
B. F. A. in Drama 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
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School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
© Complete Curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 
@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse 


Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE stort your 


School of the Theatre fign: ‘in 


America’s foremost theatre-school. Stage, 
screen, radio, television. $900,000 plant. 4 
stages. Hollywood, Broadway scouted. Se- 
mesters start Jan., April, July, Oct. Two- 
year course to degree. Address General Man- 
ager, 445S.El Molino Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


















SCHOOL of SN i ) NEW COURSE 
the THEATRE ( = ’ for 
> H.S. SENIORS 
Summer 
1949 Apply early to 
2 SESSIONS sus” Dr. W. M. Lee 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, VERMILLION 




















HEDGEROW Apply now for 
membership in 
Theatre class to start 
School September 
Jasper Deeter, 
Moylan, Pa. Director 











| GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 
“Hollywood's Finest” 
| STAGE © SCREEN ¢ RADIO | 


Training Under Expert Guidance 
6040 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 
Hollywood 36, California | 


i i i 
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Lebanon, Indiana 
| bayon nie Junior-Senior High School (Thes- 

pian Troupe 714): Bundles for Christmas, 
Christmas Guest, The Valiant, Wampum, 


Thanksgiving Vespers. Jane M. Ward, troupe 
sponsor.-—Willa Ann Walton, Secretary 


Ellwood City, Pa. 


INCOLN High School (Thespian Troupe 
507): The Mighty Mysterious Tree, 
Springtime for Patsy, It’s a Silly Game, stu- 
dent-written television show, minstrel show, 
children’s play. Bi-monthly dramatics club 








AN 


GOODM 







MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Heed of the School 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 

Assistant Heod 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Compeny for Advanced Students 
8.F.A. and M.P.A. Degrees 
For information Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registror 
Dept. 7, Geedmen Memorial Theatre, Chicege 3 





THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 











OHIO UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 
Dramatic Production 
Radio, Speech, Speech Correction 
.B., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 
Regular Schedule of Production in University 
eatre and Playshop 
For information write C. E. Kantner, Director 
Athens, Ohio a 








School of the Theatre 


University of Denver 


Majors in Acting, Directing, 
Production 


Courses Leading to 
B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 


DENVER, COLORADO 








meetings devoted to social events and plans 
for future productions. Eleven students qua i- 
fied for Thespian membership so far this sea- 
son. Doris Brenner, troupe sponsor.—Gloria 
Ann Ben, Secretary 





Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


ASTACH Academy (Thespian Troupe 
833): The Late Christopher Bean, 
Christmas Carol, The Admirable Crichton, 
Drums of Death, The Lord's Prayer, The 
Terrible Meek, “Follies”. Members of the 
senior class attended performances of Hamlet 
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Summer Workshop in Theatre and Radio 


Mac Murray College for Women 
(Open to High School Girls) 
JUNE 20 — JULY 15, 1949 


The Summer Workshop offers 
unique opportunities for in- 
tensive experience in theatre 
and radio planning and pro- 
duction to talented high school 
girls. High School students 
who are selected for admission 
will work with regular college 
students in the production of 
plays and radio programs. 


Certificates attesting students’ 
proficiency will be issued at 
the end of session. 


For application blanks and booklet 


Mac Murray College for Women 
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describing Summer Theatre, write: 
HAROLD E. GIBSON 


Director of Summer Session 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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given in Salt Lake City in January. Plans are 
now being made for a trip to Salt Lake City 
this spring for a performance of Othello. 
Davis Allen Thomas, troupe sponsor.—Marjorie 
Franz, Secretary 


Richmond, Indiana 


ICHMOND Senior High School (Thespian 

Troupe 759): The Divine Flora, The 
Great Big Doorstep, John Doe, Curse You, 
Jack Dalton, a radio skit. Preparations being 
made for attendance of National Dramatic 
Arts Conference at Indiana University, June 
13-18. Troupe invited to present scene from 
The Great Big Door Step as part of conference 
program. Myrtle M. Shallenburg, troupe spon- 
sor.—Barbara Keck, Secretary 


Richland, Wash. 


OLUMBIA High School (Thespian Troupe 

640): Plans for year’s activities outlined 
for Thespians at the beginning of school year. 
Productions for the current season include 
The Ring and the Look, Adam’s Evening, 
sponsorship of The Rivals presented by the 
University of Washington, Miracle for Mary. 
School now has a play production class and 
drama workshop. Mrs. Theresa White, troupe 
sponsor, chosen “Woman of the Year” by the 
Richland Toastmistress Club.—Lorna Erickson, 
Secretary 


Middletown, N. Y. 


IDDLETOWN High School (Thespian 

Troupe 74): Troupe has _ sponsored 
twenty-six radio plays and four one-act plays 
this season, observance of 20th Anniversary 
of The National Thespian Society celebrated 
with various local events, February 6 through 
13, including performances before community 
groups, radio programs, ‘and trip to New 
York. Two performances of Another Lan- 
guage given early in November. Miles S. 
McLain, troupe sponsor and Thespian regional 
director for New York.—Cynthia Spron, Sec- 
retary ; 


May, 1949 





Northampton, Mass. 


ORTHAMPTON High School (Thespian 
Troupe 411): Choral speaking program 
for Armistice Day, Christmas peens (with 
Music Department), program of one-act plays 


in February consisting of The Monkey’s Paw. 


Presented the three-act play, The Ghost of a 
Chance in March. Plans for spring call for 
an operetta (with Music Department), and 
a talent show for assembly. Catherine M. 
Sullivan, troupe sponsor.—Norma Vaillancourt, 
Secretary 


Villa Grove, Il. 
yu GROVE High School (Thespian 


Troupe 396): Initiation of twelve new 
Thespians held on January 17, with program 
including two skits — The Cuckoo Burglars 





Cast for the production of Tom Sawyer at the 
Troupe 393). Directed by Agnes Ann Currie. 


and Lies. Plans were being made at the time 
of this writing for a number of students to 
see performance of musical comedy, Finian’s 
Rainbow, in Chicago. Twentieth Anniversary 
of The National Thespian Society observed 
with skits, readings, and assembly program be- 
fore entire student body. Junior class play to 
be given in April. Kathryn Richner, troupe 
sponsor. 


Tahlequah, Okla. 


C= High School (Thespian Troupe 
836): The Ghost Wore White, Junior’s 
Moustache, Quiet Please, and Growing Pains. 
Senior class play not chosen at time of this 
report. Monthly dramatics club meetings 
devoted to study of occupational opportuni- 
ties in the theatre. Jacqueline De Camp, 
troupe sponsor.—Joan Covey, Secretary 
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Central High School, Superior, Wis., (Thes- 
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Indianapolis, Indiana 
M ANUAL Training High School. High 
School drama festival held on December 

3, 4, with the following entries: The Happy 
Journey (Southport High School), Strange 
Road (Arsenal Technical High School) T 
Valiant (Cripus Attucks High School), Juliet 
and Romeo (Shortridge High School), Pink 
and Patches (Howe High School). Program 
included panel discussions on several theatre 
subjects. Among those who participated in 
the festival program were Lee Norvelle, 
Ernest Bavely, David Itkin, Jack Hatfield, 
and Corbin Patrick. Festival arranged and 
directed by E. Edward Green. 
Sand Springs, Okla. 

AND Springs High Schr] (Thespian 

/ Troupe 919): The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, Nigh Must Fall, Arsenic and Old 
Lace, Theatre of the Soul, The Last Curtain, 
The Lion-Tamer. Dramatics club meetings 
devoted to styles of theatre design. Troupe 
with nine charter members installed on Feb- 
buary 1. Cecil Jon Peckett, troupe sponsor.— 
Fern Walker, Secretary 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


HE Franklin School (Threspian Troupe 

468): Bottoms Up. Thespian production 
planned for this spring. ‘Thespians have at- 
tended performance of Oklahoma; others 
witnessed performanc of Twelfth Night at 
Coe College. Ethel Roberg, troupe sponsor.— 
Bary Brown, Corresponding Secretary 


Warsaw, Indiana 


W/ ARSAW High School (Thespian Troupe 

206): We Shook the Family Tree, Years 
Ago or Abe Lincoln in Illinois to be given in 
April, The Christmas Carol, scenes from Romeo 
and Juliet and First Lady. Dramatics club 


meetings given to study of contemporary 
American theatre, history of modern drama, 
radio programs, and sound effects. Three 


radio drama given over local radio station. 
Mildred Petrie, troupe sponsor.—Joellen Mathia, 
Secretary 


Duluth, Minn. 


Orr High School (Thespian Trou 

406): Ramshackle Inn, Our Town, The 
Plot to Overthrow Christmas, other plays to 
be announced. Dramatics club meetings, held 
i-monthly, are largely devoted to study of 
plays to be sponsored by Thespians. Twenty 
students are expected to qualify for Thespian 
membership by end of this season. Lydia 
Buth, troupe sponsor.—Olga Visias, Secretary 


Anchorage, Alaska 


AXCHORACE High School Thespian Troupe 
700): Nothing But the Truth, What a 
Life or Come Rain or Shine, Ghost Wanted, 
Gray Bread, Nobody Sleeps, The Man in the 
Bowler Hat. Dra--atics club meetings, held 
every two weeks, are devoted to a study of 
stagecraft and scene design. Eight to ten 
students are expected to qualify for Thespian 
membership by end of this season. Mary 
Elizabeth Pollock, troupe sponsor.—Marion 
McKinney, Secretary 


Helena, Mont. 


HELENA High School (Thespian Troupe 
745): Life with Fathe~. Nine Girls, Peter 
Pan, The Hasty Heart, The Desert Rejoice, 
“Montana-on-Parade” (in observance of 20th 
anniversary of The National Thespian Society ), 
ten radio programs of one-half hour each. 
Doris E. Marshall, troupe sponsor.—Betty Borg, 
Secretary 


Nelsonville, Ohio 


~~ High School (Thespian 
Troupe 797): What a Life senior play 
to be given this spring. Fourteen students ex- 
ager to qualify for Thespian membership 
y end of this season. Dramatics club meet- 
ings held twice a month. Mildred Lois Mays, 
troupe sponsor.—Janie Krieg, Corresponding 
Secretary 
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“Acting in the Children’s Theatre Play” 
“Amateur Theatre in the Netherlands” .. 
Barton, Lucy: “Theatre Costumes and 
Popular Taste” 
Bavely, Ernest: ““National Conference High- 
lights’”’ 


—“Occupational Opportunities in the 
Educational Theatre” .......-+.4. 
Beautiful People, The, Staging of ....++.. 
Best Thespian Honor Roll .......--+ee+-- 
Blank, Earl W., ed.: The Play of the 
Month, q.v. 
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Crane, Dorothy M.: “Stimulating Interest 
in School Dramatics” 
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Drama for Children (department) 
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New Adventures of Don Juan 
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Fitzgerald, Burdette: “Choosing the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Play”’ 
Fuchs, Theodore: Staging Years Ago .... 
Gabbard, Glendon: Staging Night Must Fal 
Glass Menagerie, The, Staging of 
Graham, Kenneth L.: “Acting in the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Play” 
—‘Purposes of Children’s Theatre Plays” 
“Hallmark Playhouse” (radio review) ... 
Hamlet (film review) 
“Harvest of Stars” (radio review) 
Hill, Florence E. (with Doris E. White 
Staging I Remember Mama 
Horton, Louise C.: “Children’s Theatre” 
—Drama for Children, q.v. 
Hunter, R. C.: “Streamlining Shakespeare” 
Index to Volume XX 
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Joan of Arc (film review) ........ee.eee0% 
Johnny Belinda (film review) 
evy, Edwin Staging The Beautiful 
People 
Lowrey, Sara: “The Dramatic Reading” . 
“Lux Radio Theatre” (radio review) 
Make-up, articles on 
“Increasing Age with Make-up” 
“Make-up Colors and Contours” 
‘Make-up Materials and Colors” 
“Make-up Suggesting Personality” 
“Moldng with Make-up” 
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Make-up” 
“Straight Makeup” 
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Mitchell, Lee: “Shakespeare’s Sound Ef- 
fects” 


Moeller, Burdette E.: Staging We Shook 
the Family Tree 


“Mr. Ace and Jane” (radio review) 


Myers, Paul: “‘Theatre on Broadway” 4q.v. 
National Conference Highlights 


National Director’s Message 
New Adventures of Don Juan (film review) 
Night Must Fall, Staging of 


“Occupational Opportunities 
fessional Theatre” 


" the Community Theatre” ....... 
the Educational Theatre” 
the Children’s Theatre 
“in Motion Pictures”’ 
“On the High School Stage,” reports from 
affliated schools 
Oct. 24, Nov. 28, Dec. 26, 
Jan. 15, Mar. 26, Apr. 25, 


“Pause that Refreshes, The’”’ (radio review) 


Pearson, Talbot: “Occupational Opportuni- 
ties in the Community Theatre” 


Pictorial Issue 
“Playing Space, The” 
Play of the Month, The (staging of) 
The Beautiful People 
The Glass Menagerie 
I Remember Mama 
Waghs Baad Fab sccccecccccce 
A Scrap of Paper 
We Shook the Family Tree ... 
pea ee en ee 


Povel, Louis: “Amateur Theatre in the 
TS i eens 


Radio Program of the Month, The 
“Hallmark Playhouse” 
“Harvest of Stars” 
“Lux Radio Theatre” 
“Mr. Ace and Jane” 
“The Pause That Refreshes”’ 
“Gmapemee” «cc cccccccescccccsccccccce 
“Who Said That?’ 

“Recent Developments in Theatre Archi- 
tecture” 

Reviews: see 
Film of the Month 
Radio Program of the Month 
Theatre on Broadway 
What’s New Among Books and Plays 

Robinson, Horace W.: ‘Recent Develop- 
ments in Theatre Architecture” 

Scharer, S. I.: “Radio Program of the 
Month,” q.v. 

Scrap of Paper, Staging of 

“Sealed Verdict” (film review) 

“‘Shakespeare’s Sound Effects” 

“Showboat Theatre in 1948”’ 
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‘at Its Best” 
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Smith, Rose G.: “Twenty Years as a 

BROMINE” —_ Sb Sh cea Sacececsescocecoseor 

So Dear to My Heart (film review) ...... 
Speech and Drama Conventions .......... l 
“Stimulating Interest in School Dramatics” Oct. 6 
“Streamlinig Shakespeare” .............. May 5 
Stuart, Marion L.: “The Meaning of Mem- 

DOT |. seondeedcesdeceseieseccneses Feb. 5 
“Suspense” (radio review) ......-.+e..s. Dec. 20 
Taylor, Theda: Staging A Scrap of Paper Nov 18 
“Theatre Costumes and Popular Taste” .. Nov 7 
Theatre on Broadway, 

Oct. 14, Nov. 16, Dec. 16 

Feb. 22, Mar. 18, Apr. 16, May 16 
Thespian +Seetiakte cc ccccccccscccvccese Feb. 10 
“Twenty Years as a Thespian” .......... Feb. 6 
“Twenty Years Before the Cast” ........ Feb. 8 
Wellington, Barbara: National Director’s 

PD. nn 06d eCh hb 0608 ko d6ecnseesees Feb. 4 
We Shook the Family Tree, Staging of .. Feb 24 
What’s New Among Books and Plays, 

concluding pages, each issue 
White, Doris E. (with Florence E. Hill): 

Staging I Remember Mama ......++.+. May 13 
“Who Said That?” -(radio review) ...... May 19 
Winnie, John Ross: “Occupational Oppor- 

tunities in Motion Pictures” .......... Apr. 10 
Withey, Joseph A.: “The Playing Space” May 12 
Wright, G. Harry: Articles on Showboat 

Theatre, q.v. 
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JUST DUCKY 
BOARDING HOUSE REACH 


BOBBY SOX 

LIFE O’ THE PARTY 
DATE FOR BOBBY SOX 
STONEY JONES 


PLAYS by 


3-ACT PLAYS 


MOTHER DOES THE TALKING 


1-ACT PLAYS 


LOVE HITS WILBUR 
LIFE WITH BOBBY SOX 
FOXY GRANDMA 
THANKS, BOBBY SOX 
WILBUR FACES LIFE 





CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


THE AWKWARD PAUSE 
DESPERATE AMBROSE 


“PAYTON” | 


sui el 


UNCLE TOM’S CRABBIN’‘ 
THE SHOCK OF HIS LIFE 
WILBUR MINDS THE BABY 
SURE AS YOUR BORN 

Books, 50 Cents | 


HEUER PUBLISHING COMPANY | 


SEND FOR OUR FREE 1949 CATALOG (144 PAGES). 








What’s New Among Books and Plays 


The purpose of this deparment is to keep our readers posted on the latest theatre 
and drama publications available from publishers. Mention or review of a book or 


play in this department does not constitute an endorsement by Dramatics. 


Opinions 


expressed are those of the reviewer only. 


Row, Peterson & Co. 
Evanston, Il. 


At the Feet of the Madonna, by Charlotte 
I. Lee. A choric pageant for Christmas. 6 
women, a singing choir, and speaking choir. 
An unusual Christmas play in which five 
women through the centuries seek aid from 
the Modanna. A moving play with a simple 
setting. Originally produced at St. Mary’s of 
the Woods College. Royalty on application. 


The Brain Storm, by Bettye Knapp. A 
comedy in 8 acts, 8 men, 10 women, and 1 
interior. The entire action takes place in the 
combination foyer and parlor of a college 
rooming house. The plot centers around 
Willoughby Adams, the brain of the house— 
also the stooge for the other boys. He does 
their homework, makes their beds, lends them 
his clothes and his money. His conscience, 
unseen by anyone but Willoughby, (and the 
audience) urges him to revolt and have some 
fun. The football coach sees Willoughby 
doing a sprint across the campus, and de- 
tides that Willoughby must play football. 
When and how the worm turns makes this 
play move with riotous good, clean, fun to 
an entirely satisfactory ending. Decidedly 
good for high school and college groups. 
Royalty on application. 

In Spring the Sap, by Guernsey Le Pelley. 
A farce in 8 acts. 6 men, 9 women, and l 
interior. A wholesome modern farce which 
takes place in the combination living room 
and office of J. Oliver Twibbly. a justice of 


May, 1949 


the peace, who spends his time inventing 
things. He is putting the finishing touches 
on his Various Machine, which he hopes will 
interest Mrs. Hawley-Stickney, of the Stickney 
Fellowship Foundation. The only trouble is 
that the machine sometimes blows up—much 
to the disgust of Mrs. Mince, who not only 
runs the Soda Shop next door but has a 
mortgage on Twibbly’s house. She doesn’t 
want it ruined before she gets it. Mrs. 
Mince, too, wants to marry off her daughter 
Violet to some nice college boy. To help do 
this she invites a hypnotist to work on 
Philip. Philip, however, wants to marry 
Vickie as soon as he can get his track team 
settled. The hilarious situations, which arise 
when the not-too-bright track star becomes 
hypnotized, a woman professional football 
star arrives, and Twibbly thinks it is Mrs. 
Stickney, who is partial to athletes when 
bestowing prizes, all lead up to a mirthful 
side-splitting farce that will keep your audi- 
ence in gales of laughter. Suitable for high 
school and college groups. Royalty on ap- 
plication.—Rose C. Smith 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., 
Franklin, Ohio, Denver 2, Colo. 
Everybody's Assembly Book, a handbook of 

playlets, recitations, musical novelties, panto- 
mimes, radio plays, and skits for both grade 
and high schools. Contains a puppet play, 
along with plays for special instruction in 
health and safety. All easily staged.—Mary 
Parrish 


—————S 


Baker’s Plays 
178 Tremont Street 
Boston 11, Massachusetts 


Bright Dummy, a mystery comedy in three 
acts, by Karin Asbrand, 6 w., 5m. Royalty on 
purchase of 10 copies, $2.50 for repeat per- 
formances. The plot centers about the opera- 
tions of jewel thieves in Mme. Suzette’s ex- 
clusive dress shoppe, where everyone is sus- 
pected—Mme. Suzette’s niece, Valerie Vane. 
her wealthy father, her fiancé, his Countess 
mother, and even John Perkins—all except the 
ringleader, Mme. Suzette’s husband, who, with 
his two accomplices, is exposed by the F.B.I. 
in a surprise ending. This is an amusing and 
lively mystery for high schools and Community 
Theatres using small royalty plays.—June Lingo 


Pardon My Millions, a comedy in three acts, 
by John Nash. 7w., 4m. Royalty, $10.00. 
The plot centers about the efforts of Claire 
Van Ordan, the daughter of a wealthy oil 
man, to keep Bruce, a young chemist and 
inventor of Estolene, with whom she fell in 
Jove at college, from knowing that she is the 
Atlas Oil heiress. Masquerading as a maid 
in her own home, she is exposed and the 
angry Bruce refuses to marry her for her 
millions; then as Estolene seems to have ruined 
the Van Ordan interests, Claire refuses to marry 
Bruce for money. Just then, the amusing 
Van Ordan son-in-law, Brad, announces that 
Atlas Oil has the controlling interest in Esto- 
lene stocks, and “Boy gets Girl.” Here is a 
stock situation, enlivened by amusing charac- 
ters, in a comedy suitable to high school and 
community theatres.—June Lingo 


The Nursery-Maid of Heaven, by Thomas 
Wood Stevens. A mystery play in three scenes. 
Royalty, $10.00. 3m., 6w. Scene: an eigh- 
teenth century convent. Particular suitable for 
parochial schools. Concerns the miracle that 
befalls the crippled Sister Benvenuta as the 
puppet Beelzebubb Satanasso comes to life 
and helps her carry out her desire to make 
a garment for the Christ Child.—Mary Parrish 
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OUTSTANDING 
LONGMANS’ PLAYS 


Full Length 


EASTWARD IN EDEN 
MEET A BODY 

NIGHT OF JANUARY 16th 
THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING 
SECOND CHILDHOOD 
THE SWAN 

MISS LULU BETT 

THE QUEEN’S HUSBAND 
ICEBOUND 

SUN-UP 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
MAGNIFICENT OBSESSION 
MY MAN GODFREY 


One-Act 
THE VALIANT 
THANK YOU, DR. 
THURSDAY EVENING 
THE BIRTHDAY OF THE INFANTA 
THE KNAVE OF HEARTS 
THE TANGLED WEB 
THE POT BOILER 


Ask for a free descriptive play 
catalogue. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 











ENTERTAIN... 
THE EASY WAY 


WITH BAKER'S EASY SERIES 
EASY on the Budget, too! 


EASY BIBLE STORY DRAMATIZATIONS FOR 
CHILDREN 


EASY BLACKOUTS 

EASY BOY SCOUT SKETCHES 

EASY CHRISTMAS BOOK 

EASY CHURCH PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 

EASY CUB AND BOY SCOUT PLAYS 

EASY ENTERTAINING MONOLOGUES 

EASY ENTERTAINMENTS WITH MUSIC 

EASY IMPROMPTUS 

EASY JUVENILE PLAYS 

EASY MINSTREL BOOK, THE 

EASY NOVELTY NUMBERS 

EASY PANTOMIMES 

EASY PARODIES FOR POPULAR SINGING 

EASY PLAYS AND PROGRAMS FOR 
HALLOWE'EN 

EASY PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 

EASY PLAYS FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 

EASY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGE GIRLS 

EASY PLAYS FOR WOMEN 

EASY PROGRAMS FOR CHRISTMAS 

EASY PROGRAMS FOR MOTHER'S DAY 

EASY SHORTS 

EASY SPECIALTIES FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 

EASY SUNDAY SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 

EASY SWING TIME NOVELTIES 

EASY TO DO NOVELTY ENTERTAINMENTS 

EASY THANKSGIVING DAY PROGRAMS 

EASY VERSES FOR ALL HOLIDAYS 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


Boston 11, Mass. Denver 2, Colorado 





Mention Dramatics 


Apartment 13, a mystery play in three acts, 
by I. C. McMullin and Vance Halloway. 6 m., 
6w., Royalty, $10.00. To apartment 13, 
home of a publisher, comes Leo Scott all 
set to solve a murder. He finds he is not 
alone but that a strange assortment of people 
come in response to a message from The Voice. 
Scott, finding himself unable to solve the 
problem, calls in Captain Flanner. Then fol- 
lows the solving of the murders which is the 
plot of the play. The play is quite within 
the high school range, with the cast fairly 
young.—Myrtle M. Paetznick 


Dramatist Play Service, Inc. 
6 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Dodsworth, Sinclair Lewis’s novel, in three 
acts, by Sidney Howard, with interesting com- 
ments on the art of dramatization by both 
Mr. Howard and Mr. Lewis. 21 m., 15 w., with 
extras. The play was first produced at the 
Garrick Theatre in Philadelphia on February 
3, 1934. Royalty on application. Although 
the play is divided into 14 scenes, this sim- 
plified acting edition has diagrams and sug- 
gestions for the use of a unit set, composed 
of seven smaller units, which may be adapted 
to represent the original eight different sets 
needed by only the changing of furnishings. 
The plot follows that of the novel—the struggle 
of Sam and Fran Dodsworth to find a new 
life after twenty years together in Zenith. 
Their travels on the continent give oppor- 
unity for a wide variety of characters. Suit- 
able for college and “little theatre” groups. 


Me and Molly, a comedy in three acts, by 
Gertrude Berg. 8 m., 9 w., 4 children. Royalty 
quoted upon application. The play opened 
at the Belasco Theatre in New York City on 
February 26, 1948. The entire action takes 
place in a small apartment in the East Bronx, 
N.Y. Jake Goldberg has one ambition in 
life—to own his own dress factory. Molly, his 
sympathetic wife, wants a piano for Rosiely, 
a fitting Barmitzvah for Sammy. Just when 
Jake thinks he has financial backing, his 
partners fail him, and he is at last even 
willing to ask aid of Molly’s rich cousin 
Simon, who is interested when he learns that 
Molly’s plans for “dresses in half sizes” is 
going to prove lucrative. But Molly saves 
the family independence in a surprising change 
of tactics. It is an understanding portrayal 
of a struggling Jewish family, suitable for 
any group with sufficient knowledge and un- 
derstanding of their customs and background. 
—Mary Parrish 


Dennis Dobson Ltd., 
London, England 


Dobson’s Theatre Year-Book (1948-49), a 
comprehensive survey and directory of the 
British Theatre and its affiliated arts, edited 
by John Andrews and Ossia Trilling. With 
economy of words for a publication of this 
nature, the editors have managed well in 
bringing together a body of information that 
is truly indispensable to theatre workers in 
England. Those not immediately concerned 
with the British theatre will find the book a 
rich source of information on the extensive 
program of theatre activities now being spon- 
sored in England and Scotland. The di- 
rectory gives the names and addresses of all 
leading theatrical organizations in these two 
countries. Besides being an_ editorial ac- 
complishment of no small proportion, Dob- 
sons Theatre Year-Book is an_ invaluable 
historical record. Price, 18s net.—Ernest 
Bavely 


The Heuer Publishing Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Mother Does the Talking, a comedy in three 
acts, by Donald Payton. 7 w., 6m. Royalty, 
$10.00. Because of the worn out condition 
of their friends and relations who are return- 
ing from vacations, mother Maxwell persuades 
the family of teen-agers to spend father’s two 
week vacation at home. Hordes of feuding 
in-laws descend, and the son and his pal mess 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Change of address should be promptly 
reported to us, as the post office does 
not forward second-class matter. The 
old address, as well as the new, should 
be reported. 








up an important business deal, leaving the 
Maxwells no better off physically and mentally 
than if they had been crushing rocks for two 
weeks. The play contains interesting characte, 
parts and can be easily produced by inexperi- 
enced casts. Since the material is rathe 
seasonal, it would make a good spring or 
summer production for high schools.—K 2th. 
arine Taylor 


Crazy But Cute, a comedy in three acts, by 
Bertita French. 7w., 5m. Royalty, $10.00, 
Danny Dover's mother thinks it is about time 
he learned a few social graces and behaved 
more sociably to nice young girls. Therefore, 
she involves him in several predicaments, in- 
cluding a “high society” tea party and a 
aristocratic Surf Club dance to which Dan is 
almost forced to go with three dates and a 
complete lack of dancing knowledge. The’ 
play has one or two rather colorless characters, 
but some very funny lines and situations. The! 
setting, a basement rumpus room, is different 
and not difficult, although the drawing of the 
set does not agree with the description of the 
stage set in all details. Suitable for in- 
experienced high school or community groups. | 
—Katharine Taylor : 


Samuel French 
25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Off a Pewter Platter, a comedy in two acts, 
by Robert and Lillian Masters. llw., 6m. 
Royalty, $25.00. A refreshing, wholesome and 
delightful story of a family of individuals, f 
unique yet united. The story is woven about 
Debbie, a twin, and her Aunt who are 
socially ambitious. They realize late, but 
not too late, that happiness and companionship § 
of the home is better than artificialities. Ex- 
— Light. Highly recommended.—Marion F 

tuart | 


Hang on to Love, a play in two acts, byf 
Lynn Riggs, was formerly copyrighted under f 
the title, The Domino Parlor, 3w., limp 
Royalty, $25.00. Two settings. A gambling > 
parlor of a back-country town in Oklahoma ff 
is the local for the telling of a love story of 
a gambler and an actress. Not recommended 
for high schools because of theme, language or 
situations.—Marian Stuart 


The Divine Flora, by Florence Ryerson and 
Colin Clements. 10m., 12f., and extra girls. 
Royalty, $25.00. Ryerson and Clements have — 
concocted a bright, fast-moving comedy. 
suitable for high schools and junior college 
groups. The ugly duckling transformation 
theme forms the basis of the plot. Randy and 
Buzz, eager to secure jobs in an advertising 
agency after graduation promise to make the 
owners daughter, Etta, a social success. The 
situation is not very promising. Mr. Dean, 
the advertising tycoon, buys his daughter new 
clothes, and all the trimmings. Etta becomes 
the divine Flora. When she arrives at the 
summer cottage as the guest of Randy, she 
looks stunning. The rest of the play fol'ows § 
the usual formula, with a surprise ending.- 
Rev. Robert John Putnick 


Soldier's Wife, a comedy in three acts, by 
Rose Franken. 2m., 3f. Royalty quoted 
upon application. This little play is typical 
of its author’s other dramatic writtings; ‘t is 
a delightful sophisticated, fast-moving, and 
slightly “dated” comedy for adult presentation 
and appreciation. Its plot concerns the 
home-coming of a soldier who suddenly finds 
his wife blossoming into a celebrity through 
the publication of letters he wrote during his 
absence overseas. Into their lives come two 
brittle, disillusioned people of the publishing 
world, but the who'- si*ation revolves itse 
back into the simplicity of living and loving 
in young marriage.—Mary Ella Bovee 
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“DRAMATIC” published four out of the first five most produced plays 
given by Thespians last season. On behalf of the authors and ourselves, 
we wish to express our deepest gratitude for your endorsement of this 
policy of bringing to you the most outstanding plays in suitable form 
for your production. 


HERE ARE THE PLAYS THAT THESPIAN 
PRODUCERS MADE THE HITS OF LAST SEASON: 


WE SHOOK THE FAMILY TREE 
x*kkxe 
A DATE WITH JUDY 
xkx*kkk 
MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 
x**kKee 
UNCLE FRED FLITS BY 
xk*kk* 
JANUARY THAW 
xk*kk* 
DON’T TAKE MY PENNY 
xk 
BROTHER GOOSE 
x*kk* 
ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN 
x*knx* 
HOME SWEET HOMICIDE 
x*KkKwe 
OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 
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The Finest Plays... The Plays More Directors Are Selecting * 
Are Published By 
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